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ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF STUDENT TEACHING IN 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 



CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM AND THE PROCEDURE 

THE PROBLEM 

THE purpose of this study Is threefold: (i) to discover present 
practices in state teachers colleges with reference to the organization 
and administration of student teaching; (2) to evaluate these pro- 
cedures in light of present theory and practice; and (3) to offer 
suggestions that may be of value to administrative officials in teacher- 
training institutions In the organization and administration of student 
teaching. 

This study does not inquire into the content of student teaching 
either in the elementary grades or In the high school. Content studies 
of student teaching have been made by Esther Marion Nelson and 
J. G. Flowers 1 respectively. 

This study considers the organization and administration of stu- 
dent teaching in the campus training school, the off-campus city or 
village school, and the large consolidated off-campus school, where 
the off-campus schools are used for the purposes of the training 
school. It does not give special attention to the organization and 
administration of student teaching in the curricula set up by the col- 
leges for the preparation of teachers for the rural schools; therefore 
the small rural schools used for training school purposes are not con- 
sidered. It Is believed, however, that student teaching in the small 
rural schools especially designed for the preparation of rural teachers 
Is of sufficient importance to warrant a special study. 

Although this study deals to some extent with the co-operation 
between the faculty of the training school and the other departments 
of the teachers college, It does not attempt a detailed study of the 
problem. This Is being done by Mary I. Cole. 2 

kelson, Esther Marlon, The Content of Student-Teaching Courses for Elementary Teachers in 
State Teachers Colleges (to be published). 

Flowers, J. G., Content of Student-Teaching Courses Designed for the Training a/ Secondary 
Teachers in State Teachers Colleges. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1932. 

* ^ole, Mary I., Co-operation Between the Faculty of the Campns Elementary Training School 
and the Other Departments of Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools (to be published). 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS 

The term "organization and administration" is used here in the 
same way that Armentrout uses it 3 It has to do with types of 
physical situations maintained by the various teachers colleges for 
the purpose of carrying out a student-teaching program, and the 
means through which and the way in which student teaching is 
controlled. 

"Training supervisor" is used as Garrison uses it to take the place 
of "critic teacher." 4 

"Building principal" Is used to designate a person who, although 
working under some other administrator, has charge of and is held 
responsible for the administration of the school work in a definite 
building or group of buildings. 

"Director of the training school" is used here to designate the 
administrative official who is responsible for the direction of student 
teaching. 

"Department supervisor" Is used to denote the person in the college 
who supervises the work in the primary grades, in the grammar or 
intermediate grades, or in the high school 

THE PROCEDURE 

Personal conferences were decided on as the best means of securing 
the data necessary to determine what was being done in the organi- 
zation and administration of student teaching in state teachers col- 
leges. In order that all data might be as uniform as possible, a rather 
comprehensive questionnaire was prepared to be filled out by the 
director of the training school. As it was desired to check on certain 
phases of the data which touched directly on the work of the training 
supervisor and the student teacher, another questionnaire was pre- 
pared for training supervisors to fill out. A third questionnaire, two 
pages in length, was prepared for student teachers. 

The practicability of the questionnaires was tested by means of 
visits to four state teachers colleges. At each of these institutions 
the questionnaires were filled out during the course of conferences 
with the director of the training school and with the training super- 
visors. Subsequently the data from these questionnaires were care- 

3 Armentrout, W. D., The Conduct of Student Teaching in State Teachers Colleges. Colorado 
State Teachers College, 1927, p. 146. 

4 Garrisoa, N. L., The Status and Work of the Training Supervisor. Bureau of Publications* 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 
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fully tabulated. It was found that some revisions in the question- 
naire for the director of the training school were necessary and these 
were made. The final form of the questionnaires called for detailed 
data with reference to the following items : 

I. The Training School. 

1. Kind: elementary, high. 

2. Purpose: experimentation, observation, demonstration, practice 
teaching. 

3. Type of control: exclusively college, college and city, college and 
county, independent of college. 

II. The Training School Staff. 

1. Members: director of training school, principal of building, 
secretary to director, training supervisors, department super- 
visors, heads of subject-matter departments. 

2. Persons making recommendation for employment of training 
supervisors: director of training school, head of subject-matter 
department, president of college, principal of building, city 
superintendent of schools, department supervisors, and others. 

3. Relation of training school staff to other members of college 
faculty: full members of the faculty, do not attend regular 
faculty meetings, no relation to other members of the college 
faculty. 

III. Supervised Teaching. 

1. Prerequisites for supervised teaching: elementary school, high 
school, professional requirements, observation. 

2. Selection of student teachers: elementary school, high school; 
who selects? 

3. Assignment of student teachers to specific positions: in elemen- 
tary school, in high school; who makes the assignments? 

4. Supervision of student teaching elementary grades, high 
school: director of training school, principal of building, train- 
ing supervisor, subject-matter teacher in college, department 
supervisor, supervisor of special subject. 

5. Proportion of entire teaching in training school done by student 
teachers : in elementary school., in high school. 

6. Time spent in supervised teaching clock hours: in elementary 
school, in high school. 

7. Distribution of supervised teaching: in elementary school, in 
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high school year, term or semester, hours per day, continuous 
or broken. 

8. Number of grades or subjects taught: in elementary school, 
in high school. 

9. Number of student teachers assigned to one training supervisor: 
at one time, during one term or semester in elementary school, 
in high school. 

10. How student teachers begin supervised teaching: tutoring, small 
group, large group, entire room or grade. 

11. Lesson plans made by student teachers: kind, help received in 
making, who reads plan before taught; how plan is followed 
exactly, in most part, not at all. 

12. Recommendation for position if minimum grade is made on 
supervised teaching: will college recommend if only minimum 
grade is made on supervised teaching? 

IV. Observation. 

1. Required before supervised teaching: in what college classes, 
how much, what preparation made for, how checked upon, by 
whom observed, how many different schools, who plans demon- 
stration lessons for classes? 

2. During supervised teaching period: how much required, by 
whom observed, how many grades or subjects, how many dif- 
ferent schools, who directs, who plans demonstration lessons? 

V. Conference with Student Teachers. 

1. Individual: who holds, length, number, time of day held, prepa- 
ration made for by student teacher; in elementary school, in 
high school. 

2. Group: number, length, time of day, preparation made for by 
student teacher; who holds in elementary grades, in high school? 

Forty-one schools were visited by the writer or by his personal 
representative/ Personal conferences were held with the directors of 
the training schools and with training supervisors for primary grades, 
for intermediate grades, and for the high schools, or as many of these 
groups as were represented in the training school. At the time of 
the conference, a questionnaire was filled out by the writer or by 
his personal representative for each person interviewed. Explana- 
tory notes were made when needed to elaborate or to clarify the 

8 These schools were visited in the spring of the year 1929-1930 and the year 1930-1931 
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data furnished by the person interviewed. The questionnaire for 
the student teacher was given to student teachers in the primary 
grades, in the intermediate or grammar grades, in the junior high 
school, and in the high school, according to which groups were 
represented in the student-teaching groups at the different colleges. 
These questionnaires .were filled out by the student teachers and 
returned directly to the writer or his representative. 

When the tabulations were being made, four of the colleges were 
eliminated because there were too many contradictions in the data. 
Therefore thirty-seven colleges are used in this study; of these, 
thirty-one have high schools and thirty-six have elementary schools. 
One college trains only high school teachers. 

All the colleges used in this study are members of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. 6 

The following state teachers colleges were included in the study: 



State Normal School, Florence, Ala. 
State Teachers College, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
State Teachers College, San Diego, 

Calif. 
State Teachers College, Santa Barbara, 

Calif. 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 

Charleston, 111. 

The Ball Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
Indiana State Normal School, Terre 

Haute, Ind. 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 

Kan. 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 

"burg, Kan. 
West Kentucky State Teachers College 

and Normal School, Bowling Green, 

Ky, 
Louisiana State Normal College, Natchi- 

toches, La. 
Maryland State Normal School, Towson, 

Md. 
Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, 

Mich. 

Southwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mo. 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 



Nebraska State Normal School aad 
Teachers College, Kearney, Neb. 

Nebraska State Normal School and 
Teachers College, Chadron, Neb. 

State Normal School, Keene, N. H. 

State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. 

New Mexico Normal University, Las 
Vegas, N, Mex. 

East Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville, N. C. 

State Normal College, Kent, Ohio. 

East Central State Teachers College, 
Ada, Okia. 

Northeastern State Teachers College, 
Tahlequah, Okla. 

Central State Teachers College, Edmond, 
Okla. 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

East Tennessee State Teachers College, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

Middle Tennessee State Teachers Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

West Tennessee State Teachers College, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, 
Tex. 

West Texas State Teachers College, Can- 
yon, Tex. 



American Association of Teachers Colleges, Yearbook, pp. I5*-I54-. 
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North Texas State Teachers College, South Texas State Teachers College, 

Denton, Tez. Kingsville, Tex. 

East Texas State Teachers College, State Teachers College, East Radford, 

Commerce, Tex. Va. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 

Huntsville, Tex. 

The colleges included in this study are located in twenty-one 
states fairly well scattered throughout the United States. The data 
were obtained by personal visitations. They should therefore repre- 
sent a fair sampling of conditions and practices as they were in state 
teachers colleges in the United States with reference to the organiza- 
tion and administration of student teaching at the time the study 
was made, 

The data under Section III, Part I of the questionnaire, which 
has to do with the prerequisites for supervised teaching, were sup- 
plemented by a catalogue study. A check for change made since 1929 
because of the economic depression was made in March, 1934. 
A copy of the questionnaire for directors of training schools was sent 
to each of the colleges used in the study and each training school 
director was asked to note all changes made under each item since 
1929, indicating specifically what each change was. Twenty-two of 
these questionnaires were returned and the data were tabulated. The 
tabulations and other references to these data appear in their proper 
places throughout this study. Chapter X gives tabulations. 

The final step in this study was to set up the recommendations 
based upon the data presented and expert opinion on the various 
phases of the study. 



CHAPTER II 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL 

PURPOSES OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL 

ALL the colleges in this study used their training schools for student 
teaching both in the elementary grades and in the high school, as 
is shown by the data in Table I. Six of the high schools did no work 
in either demonstration or observation, except in direct connection 
with the course in supervised teaching. Only seven of the colleges 
did experimental work in their training schools. The practice of not 
doing experimental work in the training school is in accord with the 
opinion of writers on the subject. 1 

TABLE I 
Purposes for Which the Training School Was Used 





Obser- 
vation 


Demon- 
stration 


Student 
Teaching 


Experi- ' 
mentation 


Total Number 
Colleges 


Elementary grades 


36 


36 


36 


7 


36 


High school 


. . . 2% 


25 


31 


7 


31 















The practice of not using the training school for demonstration 
teaching and observation of such teaching by students is contrary to 
all recommendations known by the writer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL 

It is generally agreed that teachers colleges should have admin- 
istrative control of their training school. 2 Twenty-six of the colleges 
in this study met that requirement, four having just completed the 

a Armentrout, op. tit., p. 72. 

Learned, W. L,, Bagley, W. C. et aL, The Professional Preparation of Teachers for American 
Public Schools. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin 14, pp. 220- 

221, I92O. 

Mead, A. R., Supervised Student-Teaching, pp. 554-555, 193- 
2 Mead, A. R., op. cit. t p. 833. 
Learned, Bagley, et al., op. cit., pp. I93-I94- 

Suhrie, A. L., "The Laboratory School Facilities of Our Teacher-Training Institutions," Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, Vol. 12, p. 342, 19*6. 
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construction of training-school buildings on or near the campus, 
Ail the other colleges had arrangements for training-school facilities 
in connection with the schools of the city or county in which they 
are located. Some of the colleges were connected with a number of 
outlying schools. Twenty-four of the colleges had both campus 
schools and some student-teaching facilities in connection with the 
local schools. 

Those colleges that did all or a part of the student teaching in the 
local schools had some kind of agreement with local boards of edu- 
cation through which authority was given to use the local schools 
for student-teaching purposes. The type of agreement made with 
the public school authorities by colleges not having a training school 
under their own direction varied from an indefinite oral statement 
to a written contract. Approximately fourteen per cent, of the col- 
leges had written contracts with the public school authorities for the 
use of certain schools for training-school purposes. The others had 
some kind of oral agreement- The written contracts varied widely, 
as was found by Mead. 3 

A copy of one of the contracts is given below. It. Is a fair sample 
of the contracts signed by colleges which use the public schools as 
training-school facilities. The financial feature Is somewhat different 
from many of the other contracts m that the college here agrees to 
pay the local school board for the privilege of using the schools as 
training schools. The ease with which the contract may be terminated 
is a usual feature. 

AGRFJ'MKNT 

Between the < College of , party of the F'irst Part and the School Hoard 
of District Number , - County, party of the Second Part, 

Party of the Second Part agrees that party of the First, Part may make use of 
the schoolroom and work with the teacher of School District Number , 
County for the purpose of supervised practice and demonstration teaching (which 
shall include lesson planning, grading papers, making reports, hearing classes direct- 
ing play and other general school duties), beaming in September, 1928, and ending 
with the close of the school year 1929, 

Provided that party of the First Part, shall not ak for this privilege for more 
than one-half of the time and that all lesson plans used by the student-teachers 
shall be approved by the supervising practice teacher and the teacher of District 
Number , before being used with the pupils of said District. 

(i) In consideration of the above agreement, party of the First Part agrees to 

8 Mead, op. rit., pp. 760-789. 
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pay direct to the board of District Number , County of , the sum of 

$15.00 a month for a period of eight months or for such a portion of that time as 
school may be in session, unless by common consent the contract shall be cancelled. 

(2) It is further agreed that a sum of not to exceed $5.00 a month of the $15.00 
may be used by the teacher of District Number , County of , and the super- 
vising teacher to purchase needed supplies and equipment for the school, which 
shall become the property of the district. Any portion of the $5.00 not expended for 
supplies shall be paid direct to the board of District Number . 

(3) It is further agreed that shall the contract become objectionable to either 
part, or shall there be complaint or misunderstanding, the party so aggrieved shall 
notify the other part and make arrangement for consultation with them. If after 
such consultation, either party shall deem it wise to cancel the contract, 
they shall have the privilege of so doing, provided that the party of the First Part 
shall pay the party of the Second Part the amount due for all time during which 
the contract has been in operation. 

(4) It is further agreed that the party of the First Part shall furnish without 
cost to the party of the Second Part a supervisor who shall spend most or all of her 
time during which student-teachers are in the school of party of the Second Part, 
in assisting teachers and students, and practice teachers in all demonstration work, 
provided that such supervisor and her work, and such practice teaching must be 
satisfactory to the county superintendent of schools of County. 



Party of First Part. 

Party of Second Part. 

The main things to recommend a written contract are the principles 
of the contract as a legal instrument It is arrived at by mutual con- 
sent and is equally binding upon all signers for a given length of time. 
It may be made as comprehensive as an oral agreement and has the 
advantage of a definite legal status. When properly drawn, the 
written contract sets forth specifically what each party to the agree- 
ment may and may not do. This enables the colleges to formulate 
definite plans and in many cases prevents local interference on the 
part of either school authorities or patrons of the school. Many times 
a change in local superintendent or principal brings about conditions 
such as Mead describes: "The attitude of many of our non-profes- 
sional superintendents of schools, principals, and teachers prevents 
development of co-operative systems. There are some who are 
unwilling to consider the proposition, some who are prejudiced, and 
some who are playing a low kind of politics." 4 A good contract, well 
drawn ? might in many instances prevent much of this trouble. 

4 Mead op, cit.> p. 791. 
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NUMBER OF GRADES OR SUBJECTS PER TRAINING SUPERVISOR 

Table 2 gives the number of grades for which training supervisors 
in the elementary grades were responsible. The data show that about 
one-third of the training supervisors were responsible for only one 

grade, while approximately one-fourth had two grades under their 
charge. The remainder of the training supervisors had either three 
or four grades under their care. 

TABLE 2 
Number of Elementary Grades per Training Supervisor 

Number <f 
Grades per Supervisor CdllfKtu Reporting 

One grade . . * I 

Two grades ft 

Three grades 3 

Four grades ...,., , 2 

Number of colleges reporting 33 

Table 3 gives the number of subjects for which training supervisors 
in the high school were responsible* The data show thai in approxi- 
mately eighty per cent of the cases the training supervisor was re- 
sponsible for only one subject. It was also found that a majority 

of the training supervisors were responsible for only four sections 
of high school pupils per day. A small number were responsible 
for five sections each, and two were found who were responsible 

for as many as six sections of high school pupils per day, 

TABLE 3 
Number of Subjects and Sections of Pupils per Training Supervisor in High Schools 

Number of Colleges Reporting th Following Number *f Section* 

Subjects One Two Three Four Five Six 



One * 


I 


10 


e 




Two , 


I 




2 


I 


Three ..,..,.. 






1 


I 


Number of colleges reporting 


% 


19 


8 


2 



NUMBER OF PUPILS IN EACH TEACHING UNIT 
IN THE TRAINING SCHOOL 

Table 4 shows the average number of pupils in each teaching unit 
in the training school; that is, it shows the average number of pupils 
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in each grade in the elementary school per supervisor and the average 
number of pupils in each section of the high school per training super- 
visor. The average number of pupils in a given group ranges from ten 
to forty-five in the elementary grades and from ten to forty in the 
high school. Both the elementary grades and the high school groups 
have a general average of approximately twenty-nine each. This 
meets the requirements for the size of a group laid down in Bul- 
letin 14;' 

TABLE 4 
Average Number of Pupils per Group per Training Supervisor in the Training School 



Average Number 


Number of Colleges Reporting 


of Pupils 


Elementary Grades 


High School 


10 


I 


I 


*5 





I 


16 


3 


I 


20 


3 


4 


25 - 


4 


2 


30 


13 


13 


33 


I 


2 


35 


2 


2 


36 


2 


2 


38 


3 


2 


40 


2 


X 


44 


I 





45 


I 





Number of colleges reporting 


36 


31 


Average number of pupils for all schools 


28.9 


28.1 



When Tables 3 and 4 are considered together, the data show that 
the average training supervisor in the high school had approximately 
116 pupils under his charge. The data also show that the average 
training supervisor had adequate teaching facilities in the high school 
for four student teachers at one time. 6 Table 13 (page 25), however, 
shows that the average number of student teachers assigned to one 
training supervisor at one time in the high school was 4.6. It would 
appear, therefore, that the training supervisors in the high school 
had on the average more students assigned for student teaching 
than the facilities would justify for the best training. 



"'Learned, Bigley, et d., op dt, t p 194. 
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SUMMARY 

A large majority of the colleges in this study had their training 
schools organized for observation, demonstration teaching, and stu- 
dent teaching. However, a few of these colleges did not give dem- 
onstration lessons or require observations in the high school before 
their student teachers began their period of student teaching in the 
high school Such procedure is entirely at variance with professional 
opinion on the subject and should probably be changed to conform 
to better practice. 7 

Most of the colleges met the requirement, approved by professional 
opinion, of having administrative control of the training school 
They also had facilities for giving training to their students in <>IT- 
campus schools. A very small percentage of the colleges, however, 
had no very permanent nor specific arrangement with the public 
school authorities whereby they were to use the schools for training 
school purposes. Opinion on this subject is somewhat: divided, but 
a written contract is favored by a majority of the writers cm the 
subject. 

About one-fourth of the training supervisors carried an excessive 
load in the form of the number of grades or of sections and pupils 
to be supervised. When this Is added to the excessive load of student 
teachers assigned in many cases (see Table 13) It would seem to 
produce a situation that would lead to either overwork or inefficient 
work on the part of the training supervisors in approximately twenty- 
five per cent of the cases studied, 

T See page 7. 



CHAPTER III 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL STAFF 

MEMBERS OF STAFF 

WHAT school officials make up the training school staff? Table 5 
shows that in no instance was the president of the college directly 
a member of the training school staif. This is in accordance with the 
findings of McGinnis* and also complies with his recommenda- 
tions with regard to the duties of a teachers college president. 2 

All but one college had a director of the training school. 3 This is 
in accord with the recommendations of Bulletin 14 of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 4 Table 5 also shows 
that the director had under his direction a "corps of critics and super- 
visors" in all but two colleges. In these colleges the work was so 
organized that department supervisors visited the student teachers 
at more or less regular intervals, according to the students' needs. 
Each supervisor had a group of from twenty-five to thirty-five stu- 
dent teachers under his supervision. 

The data in Table 5 show only one other tendency which meets 
the recommendations of Bulletin 14: The training school staff had 
supervisors of special subjects who were also members of the college 
subject-matter faculty. 8 In all the cases in the high school and in all 
but four cases in the elementary grades, these supervisors were teach- 
ers of their subject in the college. 

If there should be set up as nearly as possible a situation com- 
parable to that found in the schools where the student teachers will 
work., then there should be more building principals in the training 
school. These principals should have a vital part in the teacher-train- 
ing program. This topic is discussed on page 112. 



*McGinnU, Howard J., The State Teachers College President, George Peabody College for Teach- 
er*, J933, P 32* 
*/*&., p. 36. 

This college has the Dean and Registrar and a committee to perform the functions of the 

Director, 

^Learned, Bagley, et at., op. cit., p. aoa, 
Ibid* f p, 202, 

13 
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TABLE 5 
The Training School Staff 



Number of Colleger Reporting 
Staff Members Elementary Gradei High School 



Director of training school 


35 


3* 


Training supervisor 1 


,U 


2C) 


Building principal 2 


H 


*5 


Department supervisor 


14 


XJ 


Secretary to director 


8 





Assistant room teacher 


, 2 





Dean of sub-college division 3 





I 


Assistant building principal 


I 


8 


Assistant to director 


I 





Supervisors of special subjects 






Art 


, 9 


12 


Health 


, 8 


8 


Home economics 


7 


tj 


Manual arts ,.,.. 


5 


7 


Music 


9 


13 


Total number of colleges 


36 


3* 



l The original data showed that two colleges did not have training 1 gupftrvntwt. The anidfnt 
teachers did all the teaching. A check recently nude shows that these m-hooti have jiut tn training 
supervisors for each grade in the training gchooL This wait dont to meet the tfquiwwnt of tin* Ameri- 
can Association, of Teachers Colleges with reference to the amount of student teaching to be done 
in the training school. 

3 In two classes the director of the training school was also principal. The dwt'k shows that 
in one of these ca*es the director has become dean of the college. 

8 This individual may be considered a principal of the hiffh ichool division of the train! MR whooU 

EMPLOYMENT 

One of the most Important questions in every school organization 
is the selection of the school staff. Table 6 shown who recommends 

the training school staff to the final employing agency. So far as 
the writer could learn, in each case a recommendation was equivalent 
to election. The director of the training school was recommended by 
the president of the college and was a full member of the faculty in 
all the cases studied; therefore the table deals with other members 
of the staff. 

If the director of the training school is to be held responsible for 
the success or failure of student teaching, it would seem that he should 
have directly in his hands the recommendation of those teachers for 
whose work he is responsible. The president should "secure the 
recommendation of department assistants from department 

nil, Howard Jf n op. eit., p. 33. 
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TABLE 6 

Employment of Training School Staff 

Number of Colleges Reporting 
Recommending Agency Elementary Grades High School 



President of college 


7 


4. 


President and director of training school . . .... 


21 


21 


President, director, and principal of building 


I 


O 


President, director, and city or county superintendent . . 
Director, principal, and dean, of college 


2 

C 


I 

5 


Total number of colleges 


36 


31 









TABLE 7 
Relation of the Training School Staff to Other Members of the College Faculty 

Number of Colleges Reporting: 
Status Elementary Grades High School 



Full member of the college faculty 


...... 25 


25 


Serve on regular faculty committees * . ... . . 


to 


10 


Attend faculty meetings 


5 


6 


Paid on different basis 


12 


6 


Total number of colleges 


36 


31 









The data In Table 7 were derived from the answers to the ques- 
tions: What was the relation between the training school staff and 
the other members of the college faculty? and Were the members of 
the training school staff regular members of the college faculty? A 
careful analysis of the data shows that for practical purposes the 
training school staff was by no means an integral part of the regular 
college faculty. It will be observed that only in 75 per cent of 
the cases in the elementary grades and 67 per cent of the cases in 
the high schools were the training school staff members paid on the 
same basis as the other members of the college faculty. Further- 
more 7 only in 13 per cent of these cases in the elementary grades and 
19.7 per cent of the cases in the high schools did the members of 
the training school staff attend faculty meetings. The data further 
show that the members of the training school staff were not usually 
appointed on faculty committees. 

The most peculiar case reported was one college in which the 
only difference between the members of the training school staff and 
the members of the regular college faculty was that the members of 
the former did not appear in caps and gowns during the commence- 
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meat exercises and other special college occasions. Sxich a practice 
at least implies inferior ranking. 

The above data substantiate Garrison's findings when he says, 
"Less than 37 per cent of the supervisors felt that they had either 
the same privileges,, ranking, and pay as the members of the college 
staff, or sufficient voice in determining the educational policies of 
the college." 7 That the average training supervisor is adequately 
prepared to participate in all the activities and share equally In the 
responsibilities of a faculty of a state teachers college is also shown 
by Garrison m his study. 8 

The training supervisor's willingness to accept full responsibility 
in a teacher-training program is stated by Genevieve M, Leary, After 
enumerating some fifteen duties which the supervisor performs almost 
daily, she says, "Nevertheless, in spite of all these activities, when 
they are called upon to serve on committees engaged in the revision 
and improvement of curricula and courses for teachers, they respond 
with alacrity and generosity." She says further; "They, as child- 
teaching specialists, with full realization of the need of well educated 
teachers, tend to leaven the discussions of well intentioned subject- 
matter specialists, with their vigorous arguments for time and preced- 
ence for their particular subjects,, by injecting the measure of rele- 
vancy for child development"; and still further,, "The value of the 
training teachers 3 contributions is enhanced by the fact that they not 
only are close to children all of the time but they have the oppor- 
tunity to know student teachers more intimately than subject-matter 
teachers or methods teachers have."* 

Thus there seems to be no sufficient justification for the fact that 
part of the teacher-training program which "should be looked upon 
as the central and critical elements in each of the curricula"" is 
placed in the hands of teachers who are not given the same privileges, 
ranking, and pay, and held responsible for the same duties as other 
members of the teachers college faculty. This is a practice which 
should not be followed by the teachers colleges,* 8 That a training 
supervisor should not attend faculty meetings seems inexcusable, 
especially when the faculty discusses or formulates policies with 

"Garrison, op* dt t , pp, 78 and 92, 
*n\d pp. 55 56f and 79. 

*Leary Genevieve M The Dtmoitttrttion or Training School Tt&chtr* "Preibtamt Teacher 
Training," Vol. VI, p. 246, The New York Univenuty Prw Book Store, 1931. 
*/Wrf N pp. 246-247. 

^Learned, Bagley, ft &L f op, cit tf p. 19, 
"GarrUoo, 030, cit* t p. 92* 
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reference to teacher training. The training supervisor is in a most 
strategic position to observe whether the training given students 
really functions, when the opportunity is given for it to be tried out 
in practice. It is true that the work of the training supervisor is too 
heavy and varied," but the load should be lightened in some other 
way than by being excused from faculty meetings or committee 
service. The contribution which the training supervisor has to offer 
to the teacher-training program should be too valuable to be neglected, 
underpaid., or underranked. 

SUMMARY 

The employment of the training school staff, except in a few in- 
stances, came under the recommendation of the director of the train- 
ing school. Such practice is in accord with the professional opinion 
on the subject. 

The staff of the training school was composed of a director, train- 
ing supervisors, and, in about half of the colleges, a building principal 
and department supervisors. In only eight of the colleges did the 
director of the training school have a secretary. In light of his heavy 
duties," it would seem that in many more of the colleges he should 
have a secretary to relieve him of much of the routine work now 
demanded of him. 

In only about two-thirds of the colleges were the members of the 
training school faculty on equal rating with other members of the 
college faculty. This is contrary to and in direct conflict with profes- 
sional opinion and recommendations on the subject. 16 



CHAPTER IV 
STUDENT TEACHING 

PREREQUISITES* 

THERE are two general types of prerequisites for student teaching: 
A general scholarship requirement, and a requirement specifying the 
completion of certain courses in education or psychology or both. 
Sixty per cent of the colleges considered in this study reported a 
general scholarship requirement of an average grade of C in all the 
student's work done before he entered the course in student teaching, 
the scheme of grading used being a four-letter series A, B, C, and 
D for passing work. One college required an average of B before 
a student was permitted to teach In the high school One other college 
required an average of C in all major subject-matter courses and 
professional courses done previously to student teaching. This re- 
quirement applied to all curricula. 

The second type of prerequisite and the amount of credit awarded 
are reported in Tables 8 and 9 for the required courses in education 
and in Table 10 for the required courses in psychology. 

TABLE 8 

Educational Courses Prerequisite to Student Teaching in Elementary* Curricula and 
the Amount of Credit for Each Course 

Number of Quarter Hours per Subject Total Number 

Subjects Required a 3 4 4 $4 4 4 6 to of Count** 

Principles of teaching .,..,* . . 3 2 l 4 . . . . to 

Methods in elementary grades . . i t . . I . . 2 . , i 6 

School management , . .. i t . . i . . , , , . , 3 

Teats and measurements .... i * , . , * . , . . . , . . * I 

Unit studies . , t . . . * . . . I 

Observation and participation 3 . , . , . . . 3 

Directed observation 2 , 3 

Method and material i . . . . t , % . . . 4 

Number of colleges reporting . - * . . , 33 

Number of colleges making no requirement under these headingn .*.,.....,,*. o 

*The data in thU section from the questionnaire are supplemented by a catalogue itudy. Only 
thirty-three eatabfueg were available. 

IS 
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TABLE 9 

Educational Courses Prerequisite to Student Teaching in High Schools and the 
Amount of Credit for Each Course 

Number of Quarter Hours per Subject -pot I N mb 
Subjects Required 234 4^ 569 of Courses 



Principles of teaching 


. 3 8 3 ...- i 


IS 




Methods in major and minor 


. 3 .. 2 .. I .. 


6 




Methods in subject taught . 


I 2 


3 




History of education 


I 


i 




Tests and measurements , 


I I I 


3 




Classroom management 


2 I 


3 




Principles of secondary education 


I 4 * 


6 




Supervised participation 


I 


i 




Directed observation 


I . . i . . i , . 


3 




General methods , 


i . . i .... i 


3 




Introduction to student teaching 


5 


5 




Economic and sociological background 








to the high school * 


i 


i 




Methods in minor subjects 


i 


I 




Number of colleges reporting 






31 


Number of colleges making no educational 


requirements 




6 



TABLE ro 

Courses in Psychology Prerequisite to Student Teaching in Elementary and High 
School Curricula and the Amount of Credit for Each Course 

Elementary Grades High School 



Quarter Educational General Educational General Adolescent 

Hours Psychology Psychology Psychology Psychology Psychology 

2 

3 I I I I 

4 4 * 2 2 I 

^ 2 3 2 I I 

4^4 I I * * 

6 .. i 



9 * 

12 I 

Number of colleges making no requirement m psychology 15 

Number of colleges for elementary grades 33 

Number of colleges for high school 3 * 

The data in Tables 8 and 9 indicate that courses in general methods 
were considered of little preparatory value in the teacher-training 
program. They also show that such courses as the principles of 
teaching and similarly named courses which come early in the stu- 
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dent's program of studies were most likely to be required before 
student teaching. Table 9 also shows that even the methods courses 
offered by the subject-matter departments in the student's major and 
minor subjects were considered of little value in their function of 
preparing for successful performance as a student teacher in the high 
school Less than one-third of the colleges made such courses pre- 
requisite to student teaching. Even when the general methods 
courses, the methods courses in the subject-matter fields, directed 
observation, and the courses in participation are combined, only 
seventeen cases occurred out of thirty-one colleges, and four colleges 
each required two or more of these, 

This situation is somewhat: modified by the fact that eight of the 
colleges offered the methods courses in the subject-matter depart- 
ments at the same time that the student was doing his teaching in the 
high school. This practice is in accord with the findings of an experi- 
ment made by Brink, who says, a ln the two consecutive experiments 
described the results clearly favored the integration of methods 
courses with practice teaching. It is also significant that the experi- 
mental procedure produced greater interest in the study of methods 
of teaching, stimulated more thinking, and aroused greater interest 
in education as a profession than did the control procedure." 8 

It seems rather illogical that any student teacher should be per- 
mitted to enter the training school of a teacher-training institution 
without having previously had a course in the methods of teaching 
the subject which he is to teach or being required to take such a 
course parallel with his teaching experience. Yet more than a third 
of the colleges reported that students were not required to take any 
methods courses as a prerequisite to student teaching in the high 
school nor while doing student teaching. 

The prerequisites in psychology, as shown by Table 10, tended, 
when present at all, toward educational psychology, though this 
tendency was by no means universal The main fact revealed is the 
small number of colleges that required any psychology as a pre- 
requisite to student teaching. However, if the suggested curricula 
were pursued, as laid out in the catalogues studied, more psy- 
chology was taken before the student reached the place in his pro- 
gram where he was ready to do his student teaching than was actually 

s Brbk, William 0*, "Integration of Theory and Practice in the ProfcuiUmal Education of 
Teachers: An Experimental Study*" Kducation&l Trends, School of Education* Northwestern 
University, Vol. 3, No, I> p. 27, Peb, 1934. 
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required of him as a prerequisite to his work as a student teacher. 
It would take a very detailed study of college records to determine 
just how closely these curricula, as laid out in the catalogues, are 
followed. 

SELECTION OF STUDENT TEACHERS 

Although the requirements for college entrance are not directly a 
part of this study, it does not seem out of the line of thought to offer 
the following suggestions which seem to justify a rather strict stand- 
ard of entrance requirements to state teachers colleges in order that 
these colleges may select their student body with reference to ability, 
personality, and interest in teaching. The Missouri Survey 3 suggests 
that this be done, and in a subsequent study of the Missouri teachers 
colleges., Hill 4 also recommends that the colleges of that state apply 
those standards to their students. Mead makes a similar recom- 
mendation in his rather comprehensive discussion of the selection 
of student teachers. 5 

Crutsinger says, "Mere graduation from high school is not a suffi- 
cient prerequisite to insure capable material from, which competent 
teachers can be made." 8 

In his study of practice teaching in liberal arts colleges Baugher 
recommends a careful selection of all candidates wishing to become 
teachers. 7 

But the primary question here is to determine who selects the 
students from among those who have met the college prerequisites 
and says they are qualified to do student teaching. In all the colleges, 
the candidates must make some kind of application for the course. 
This is made either to the registrar, to the director of the training 
school, or to the supervisor of the department. After this applica- 
tion has been made, who passes on the fitness of the applicant to do 
the work ? 



'Learned, Bagley, ft a/., op. V., p. 10. 

4 HH, Clyde M,, A Decade of Progress in Teacher Training, pp. 179-180. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1027. 

G Mettd, op. at., Chaps. X1I-XI1L 

^Crutsinger, G. M. Survey Study of Teacher Training in Texas, and a Suggested Program, p. 
134, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933- 

T Baugher J. L Organization And Administration of Practice-Teaching in Privately Endowed 
Colleges of Liberal Arts, p. 94. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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Table n shows that the selection is likely to be made in a rather 
mechanical way by the registrar. If sufficient selection has been 
previously made through the suggested college entrance require- 
ments and subject-matter prerequisites for student teaching, this 
might be as good a method as any. But from the data presented 
in this study it seems an inadequate way to determine the qualifica- 
tions of a prospective student teacher. 

TABLE n 
Selection of Student Teachers 



Pawns Selecting 


Numb 
Kkmnnta 


r of Colleges Report inK 
y Grades High School 


Director of training school 
Priiicipul of building ..... 


,.., I 


8 



2 
) I 
) 

; 2 

) 2 
) 12 

I 

) I 
) 2 

> 3* 




Dcpurtnicnt supervisor . 




Subject-matter department 
Tniiniiiu supervisor .... , 


. * ,.*...*.<,..,..... ( 


,.,,,, ( 


Director of training school 
Director of training school t 
Registrar when courses are 

Registrar and director of tr 
I lead of subject-matter dcp 
nrlnciDiil 


and department supervisor 
nd training supervisor * .... c 


completed . it 


lining school ,.,,..,,,.. ) 


artmcnt, supervisor and 

c 


Director of training school and principal of building , . . c 
Number of colleges - *( 







The data also show that the person who should know the most 
about the capability of the individual and his peculiar fitness to do 
an acceptable piece of work in the training school, has practically 
nothing to do with the selection of the student teacher. That is, the 
head of the subject-matter department should certainly be in a 
strategic position to offer valuable suggestions concerning the de- 
sirability of permitting a student to attempt student teaching at a 
given stage in his development* Especially is this true for students 
who arc to teach in the high school The recording of a mark in 
the registrar's office of sufficiently high rank to meet a scholarship 
prerequisite is not sufficient evidence to justify a trial at student 
teaching. Careful consideration of a student's scholastic record, 
physical condition, and emotional characteristics should precede his 
selection and placement as a student teacher. 
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ASSIGNMENT OF STUDENT TEACHERS 

Closely connected with the selection of student teachers is the 
question of assignment to specific teaching positions. Although it 
is probably not of so much importance as the selection of the stu- 
dent for his course in supervised teaching, proper placement is very 
important from the standpoint of probable success in the first teach- 
ing experience. It would seem advisable, therefore, that the assign- 
ing of student teachers should be in the hands of those who are 
most closely associated with the students and who are in position 
to advise most intelligently with them about their prospective work 
in the training school. Table 12 shows that this principle was fol- 
lowed in only a limited number of cases in the elementary grades, 
and hardly at all in the high school. The department supervisor in 
the elementary grades should be in close touch with each student 
in the department and should therefore be able to give the kind of 
advice needed for an intelligent assignment to specific positions. 

TABLE 12 

Assignment of Student Teachers 

Number of Colleges Reporting 
Persons Who Make Assignment Elementary Grades High School 



Director of training school 


10 


13 


Director and training supervisor 


6 


2 


Director and department supervisor 


12 


8 


Department supervisor 


I 


2 


Principal of building , 


I 


I 


Subject-matter department 


I 


I 


Subject-matter department and buildinjg principal 





I 


Training supervisor and department supervisor 


I 





Director, training supervisor, and department supervisor 


I 





Principal of building and training supervisor 


I 





Training supervisor 


I 





Student assignment commission 


I 


I 


Number of colleges 


36 


29 



The most striking fact shown by Table 12 is that in only two col- 
leges did the head of the subject-matter department have anything 
to do with assigning the student teachers to their positions. It would 
seem that this member of the faculty should be so closely in touch 
with the preparation and needs of his major and minor students 
and with the availability of student-teaching positions that he could 
advantageously make all assignments of students who were to do 
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their student teaching in the high school. It might he necessary for 
him to confer with the director of the training school about different 
problems involved in the student-teaching positions available from 
time to time, and with other college officials as indicated below, but 
he should have the final word in the selection and placement of his 
students for student teaching. 

The best plan presented in Table 12 is the student assignment- 
commission. This commission is composed of the director of the 
training school, the clean of the college, the registrar, and the head 
of the subject-matter department in which the student teacher did 
his major and minor subjects. 'This arrangement, however, was 
found in only one college. 

NUMBER OF STUDENT TEACHERS PER TRAINING SUPERVISOR 

The number of student teachers assigned to a training supervisor 
at one time is so important that the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges has set up the maximum number that is acceptable for 
creditable work. The Association has limited the number of student, 
teachers per training supervisor to eighteen per year doing ninety 
clock hours of student teaching." Mead goes even further, and states 
that the training supervisor under the ninety-hour load will be able 
to care for four student teachers, and only four, at one time. 1 * 

According to these standards, the state teachers colleges included 
in this study were assigning too many student teachers per training 
supervisor during a quarter or semester. Table 13 shows that there 
was a tendency to meet the standard on the average, but the maxi- 
mum number of student teachers assigned was entirely too heavy 
in the elementary grades and in approximately one-half of the high 
schools* Only three of the high schools and six of the elementary 
schools showed an excessive average in assignments. The averages 
are significant, but the extreme cases have a tremendous weight in 
determining the efficiency of the training supervisor's functions. 

The check which was made in March, 1934 showed that the average 
tended to increase slightly, that is, by less than one, while the ex- 
tremely large groups decreased* The largest assignment which was 
reported was twenty both in the elementary grades and in the high 
school 

Tha American AiftociAtton of Tchn Cnlleiei, Yearbook, p. 13, 1031* 

*Mead, op, !. pp. 842-843. 
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TABLE 13 

Distribution of Student Teachers Assigned in One Term to One Training Supervisor, 

Showing the Minimum, Average, and Maximum Group per College for the 

Elementary and the High School 



Number of 


Minimum Assignment 


Average Assignment 


Maximum Assignment 


Students Assigned 


Elem. 


H.S. 


Elem. 


H.S. 


Elem. 


H.S. 





3 


2 


t 




^ , 


* 


I 


II 


12 






* . 


. 


2 


4 


7 


6 


4 






3 


3 


4 


3 


9 


3 


3 


4 


3 


2 


4 


4 


4 


4 


5 


I 




3 


2 




3 


6 


3 


I 


4 


3 


3 


4 


7 






I 






I 


8 




I 


3 


4 


5 


3 


9 






I 




I 


2 


10 










3 


I 


12 


2 




I 


2 


I 




13 






I 




I 


3 


14 










3 


I 


15 -. 






2 




.. 




18 








I 




I 


20 






I 


.. 


I 


2 


23 






.. 


,. 


i 


I 


30 






.. 




2 




35 










I 




46 









.. 


I 




Total 


30 


29 


30 


29 


30 


29 


Average 


2.9 


14 


6.2 


4-6 


8 


8 



The data in Table 13 show about the same conditions as those 
revealed by Garrison in his study. 10 The averages are slightly lower 
than his, and the extremes do not reach as large numbers as he 
found. This indicates that the extremely large assignments, while 
they are still present, are gradually decreasing. But there is a pos- 
sibility that all the differences found may be due to the difference 
in the schools studied. The conclusion must be that in many cases 
there are more student teachers assigned per training supervisor 
than are approved by authorities on the subject. 

BEGINNING STUDENT TEACHING 

Theoretically a student should be introduced to student teaching 
through a period of what has been called "participation." Bulletin 

l *Garrsoa, op, ., p. t4 
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14 says: "It would be a mistake to limit the student's active contact 
with the training school to the period of his responsible practice 
teaching. As soon as possible after his residence at the normal 
school begins, he should be introduced to the actual problems of 
teaching, partly through systematic observation, and even more 
intimately through the type of training school work that has been 
called "participation. ' There should be a period of action as a helper 
or assistant to the regular teacher. 1 ' 11 Mead says of this method of 
introducing the student to his work as a teacher in the training school: 
"So valuable is this initial participation that, in the writer's judg- 
ment, it should always precede supervised student teaching," 18 

Pryor worked out a complete series of graded units in student 
teaching, through which the student is gradually inducted into the 
full responsibility of classroom teaching.* 8 

Myers and Bcechel prepared a "Manual of Observation and Par- 
ticipation"* 4 which illustrates how a student is to be inducted into 
the full responsibilities of classroom teaching. In the introduction 
to this manual George D. Strayer says: "It is of utmost impor- 
tance that the student proceed from intelligent observation of the 
work of skilled teachers to the point where she accepts full responsi- 
bility for the teaching of a class*" 11 

The way students actually begin their teaching in the training 
school usually falls far short of the above recommendations. Table 
8 shows that there were only three cases in the elementary grades 
and five cases in the high school where a course in participation was 
prerequisite to student teaching. This seems to indicate that those 
who are responsible for the organization and administration of student 
teaching in our state teachers colleges are not keeping their work as 
nearly abreast of the best professional thought and educational prac- 
tice as they should for the greatest efficiency in teacher training. 

Table 14 shows that the student is likely to begin his actual teach- 
ing with a group of five to twelve children. He begins to teach 
this group after he has spent from one to two weeks observing 
his training supervisor teach one to three lessons per day. Many 
times these observations constitute about all the previous contact he 

^Learned, Bagley, tt </. <">$ (it*, pp. ist-aft;;* 
**Md, 0j>. tit., p, sj8, 

**Pryor, H. C., Gradfd Units / Studtnt-TtteMng, Burw of Publications, Tehers Collife, 
Columbia University, 1936. 

M Myfi A, P. And Bttthel, Edith E., M&nutd of ObtewttioA and jprtmpttti&n> 1996. 
**/#, Introduction* 
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has had with the training school before he begins his work as a teacher 
of the children. In a few cases he has had good training in methods 
courses which included observation in the training school; in still 
fewer cases he has had continuous observation from his first entry 
into the teachers college. This observation was done in connection 
with both the educational and psychological courses and the subject- 
matter courses. 

TABLE 14 
Size of Group That Student Teachers Teach at the Beginning of Their Work 





Tutoring 


Small 


Larger 


Normal 


Varies 






from 


Group 


Group 


Grade 


with 






I to 3 


4. to 12 


13 to 20 


or Group 


Supervision 


Total 


Elementary grades . . 


4 


26 


2 


I 


3 


36 


High school 


2 


25 


I 


I 


2 


31 

















Although the data in Table 14 deal with the beginning of student 
teaching they do not show all the facts. About two-thirds of both 
the elementary grades and the high schools required a period of 
full classroom responsibility. This period varied from one-half day 
to one week. A half day was the usual practice. This period of 
full responsibility for the teaching of an entire class is recommended 
in Bulletin I4. 3fi So far as the writer knows, there has been no ex- 
perimental work done to determine which is the best way to begin 
student teaching. The data here show a variety of ways. It would 
seem advisable, however, to consult the needs of the individual stu- 
dent teacher in regard to which method would be best for him to 
follow. 37 

NUMBER ox? GRADES AND SUBJECTS TAUGHT 
BY STUDENT TEACHERS 

The greater the number of teaching situations which the student 
teacher learns to deal with successfully, the greater should be his 
chances for successful performance as a teacher in the public schools. 
The variety of experience which a student teacher is likely to have 
is set forth in Tables 15 and 16. The average student who did 
teaching in the elementary grades taught three subjects in two or 
three grades under the supervision of two training supervisors for 

^Learned, Bagley, tt &L t op. cit., p. 223. 

"The check made recently shows that one college is varying the practice according to the needs 
of the individual tdnt. 
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sixty minutes per day and over a period of twelve to eighteen weeks. 
The student who did his teaching in the high school was likely to 
teach two subjects in two or three grades for sixty minutes per day 
under two training supervisors and over a period of twelve to eighteen 
weeks. For a teacher who would go into one of the larger high 
schools where he would he expected to teach not more than two sub- 
jects., such an amount and variety of teaching might; reasonably 
well prepare him for his duties in the classroom. But for a student; 
who might find himself in a high school where he would have to teach 
three or four subjects and in all four grades, such training- would 
seem to be inadequate, 

TABLK 15 

Number of Grades and Subjects Taught, and the Number of Training Supervisors 

Under Whom Students Do Student Teaching 









Numbftr f Training 




Number of Grades 


Number of Subjects 


SuprvHuf (Itulcr 




Taught 


Taught 


Whom Taught 






S or 


4 




* a 3 4 S 


i 2 3 4 more 


t 2 ! lever a I 


Elementary 








grades 


6 15 15 .... 


.. 2 17 9 6 


8 16 to i 


Number of 








colleges 








reporting 








each 








practice 


.. 36 . .. . 


* . 14. . . < * 


I? , . 


High school 


2 17 12 . . , , 


23 S3 - 


3 3 5 


Number of 








colleges 


3* 


3 


3* 



The student who did his teaching in the elementary grades got his 
experience over a comparatively narrow range of subjects compared 
to what he will have to teach when he enters the public school as a 
responsible grade teacher. The amount of time per day was too 
brief for him to learn to use modern methods of instruction. Alex- 
ander In his report of the Louisiana Survey says, "The practice of 
teaching an hour at a time Is particularly 111 adapted to modern 
elementary school procedure where large units of work or projects 
often break over the divisions among the subjects*" 11 

tt Btfley, W. C, Alexander, Thomai, tl Fwte, J, M., Report of tkt Survey Commit ifaft on the 
&Quifiaiw St&tt Narmal Colt* ft, Tht Z-otwwwut Polytechnic Institute* &n4 th# B^uthteettfrn 

t p. (04, i<>44* 
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TIME SPENT IN STUDENT TEACHING 

The vast majority of students taught one hour per day regardless 
of the number of weeks or whether they did their student teaching in 
the elementary grades or in the high school. The student who taught 
in the high school, however, did, on the average, slightly more teach- 
ing than the one who taught in the elementary grades. 

Only three colleges reported that the time spent in student teach- 
ing varied with the ability of the student teacher. Yet this is a vital 
principle which conforms to the psychology of varying the instruction 
according to the individual needs of the learner, 

The data presented in Table 16 show no tendency to conform to 
recommendations made in Bulletin I4, 19 that student teaching be 
concentrated so that the student may give all his attention to that 
one subject, nor to subsequent recommendations made by authori- 
ties on the subject. 

TABLE 16 

Number of Minutes per Day and Total Number of Weeks of Student Teaching 
Required by Each College 



Number of 
Minutes 
Per Day 


Elementary Grades 
Number of Weeks 
9 12 18 24 27 


Number 
of 
36 Colleges 


High School 
Number of Weeks 
12 18 24 27 36 


Number 
of 
Colleges 


20 . , 


I 


I 






2C . 


1 . I 


2 


2 . . I 


i. 


4,0 


I I 


2 






AC 


I I 


t 






CQ 


I . . I 


2 


3 


3 


re 


I 


I 


I 2 


3 


60 


18261 


3 2I 


63713 


20 


120 


I I 


2 


I 


I 


I CO 






I 


I 


l80 . * 


I 


I 






240 


I 


I 






a no 


I 


I 






Number of schools 

and colleges . . . 


2 13 S II 2 


3 36 


8 4 H I 4 


31 



Alexander says that it is better administration to have the student 
concentrate on teaching during the student-teaching term. He says 
that it is better to assign the student to the room for one-half day than 
for one hour. 20 

^Learned, Btgley, tt d., op cit. t pp. 222-224. 
20 Bagley, Alexander, and Foote, op. cit,, pp. 198-199. 
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The time spent in student teaching in the high school is not suffi- 
cient to train the student teacher in three subject-matter fields as 
advocated by Mead. 21 The data seem to bear out the further con- 
tention by Mead that "The minima required are often too low to 
make it possible to cover the work in more than one field and, still 
worse, the facilities are lacking for doing it. aa 

In light of the evidence presented by Edna M. Marshall in her 
study/ 3 the time as illustrated by the data is too short for efficient 
training. Epecially is this applicable to the elementary grades, in 
which thirteen of the colleges required only twelve weeks of student 
teaching. 

PROPORTION OF TEACHING IN THE TRAINING SCHOOL DONK BY 

S TUD K N T T K AC H K R 8 

It has been recommended from time to time that not more than 

60 per cent of the teaching in the training school be clone by student 
teachers. 84 In spite of these recommendations, the data in Table 17 
show that in only 55.5 per cent of the cases in the elementary grades 

TABLK 17 
Proportion of Teaching in the Training School Done by Student Tiwlicra 



AH ^ H ft ft U ft */t V* CoU*w 



Klcmeritary acluxrts 2* I 3 13 i 4 4 7 I 56 

High school o i 3 14, 3 4 3 4 o 31 

*Th two cave* in which all the teaching wan done by urudent toidtcirtf have b*n ehansdi to 

conform to the standard of the American. AinodUtion of Twehertt Caltegei, 

and 58 per cent of the cases in the high school were these recom- 
mendations followed by the state teachers colleges included in this 
study. From the data presented in Tables 16 and 17, it would seem 
advisable for many of the colleges to reorganize their student teach- 
ing to make procedures meet standard requirements and to conform 
to the results of experimental studies on the subject. 

M Mud op* *, p. 4*8, 

/W., p, 315. 

*ManhtU t Ednt M. Bmtuatkn of Typei o/ Studtnt Ttaekinf. pp, 71-74. Bureau of Pub- 

licatioAi, TeAchtn College, Columbia Univeriky, 1931, 
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SUPERVISION OF STUDENT TEACHING 

Two types of supervision of student teaching were generally found 
in the colleges studied. The type most frequently found was that in 
which the student teachers were assigned to the training supervisor 
who had complete supervision of their work, including directed 
observation, plan-making, conferences, and criticism of their teach- 
ing. As a usual thing she required the student to observe her teach- 
ing from one to three periods per day over a period of one or two 
weeks before he began to teach. During this period general con- 
ferences were held with the student teachers with reference to what 
the students had observed her do. Later, individual conferences were 
held with reference to lesson plans and any other item which was of 
interest to a particular student in his preparation for teaching. The 
student teacher seldom taught a lesson unless the training supervisor 
was present during the entire time. Either an oral or a written 
criticism was given each student teacher following his daily per- 
formance. 

The general procedure of the second type was very much like that 
of the first type except that the director of the training school or the 
department supervisor or both assisted the training supervisor in 
the supervision. These two usually held group conferences three 
times each week. The content of these conferences varied widely 
and is discussed more fully in Chapter V. 

The director of the training school or the department supervisor, 
or both, visited the student teacher at rather regular intervals and 
observed his teaching. Usually written or oral criticisms were, given 
after each visitation. 

In neither of the above plans of supervising the student teacher 
did the subject-matter teacher have a part Table 18 shows that 
this was the situation in practically all the schools. It was seldom that 
the specialists who trained the student teacher in the subject-matter 
field had any part in supervising his teaching, even in the high school. 
The data throughout this study reveal time after time that the subject- 
matter teachers in the state teachers colleges do not accept responsi- 
bility for the quality of teaching done by student teachers in the train- 
ing school. This is in face of the fact that professional opinion on the 
subject is plainly in favor of this practice. "Practice teaching is largely 
either valueless or helpful to the extent that the work is carefully 
supervised. The only reason that a student who has not had teaching 
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experience can be asked to take practice teaching is the fact that 
more scientific and carefully planned methods for teaching the lesson 
will be followed. This planning can come about only through expert 
supervision in lesson planning and in the organisation of materials. *" w 
Expert supervision in the teaching of subjects in the high school is 
not likely to be adequately obtained when the subject-matter specialist 
in the college is not consulted by the student with reference to the 
selection of subject matter and the organization of that subject matter 
into teachable units. 

The academic training of the training supervisor is not at: present 
adequate to guarantee sufficient guidance to the student teacher in 
the selection and use of materials and subject matter without the 
help of subject-matter specialists both in the elementary grades and 
in the high school. 90 "Fable 18 shows that the responsibility for seeing 
that the student teacher has planned his work wisely falls almost 
entirely upon the training supervisor both in the elementary grades 
and in the high school, 

The student teacher is not prepared to meet the responsibilities of 
classroom teaching. He is lacking in the knowledge of subject matter 
and in the methods of presenting subject matter to the children** 1 
This situation might be remedied if the subject-matter teacher would 
accept a part of the responsibility for the student's activities in the 
classroom as a teacher, and follow the suggestion; **If a student 
teacher is to do work in arithmetic, it is clear that the mathematics 
department should supervise in part his work. The methods to 
be pursued should, to a large extent at least, be those that the stu- 
dent has learned in the mathematics and in the education depart- 



M Baugh*r 0$. fit-, p. </>, 

"Butcher, T. W.i "Immediate Problem* of the Teacher* CoUetfM *>f the Uuhrd States,'* Awi 
can Association of Teachers College*, Vtwbwk, 1925, Ttbulttttd by A, R* Md m SHptrvittA 
St*d*nt-Tt*tkinK t p, 598. 

GarHioti, P citn P *o, 

Fitch* If. N, t An dntlysis / tht Suptritiiofy dctivititg And Ttekniqu/a / tkt Ml/m/nt&ry 
Twining Sttpfririsor, p* 14, Bureau of Pub!kt!fmi, Teschers Cdletti Columbia Unlvenity, 

CrutxinKftr, #* f*t*i P J0> 

S7 Gtrrwon j^, rtV, pp* I3'S4 

^Bagley, Alexander, tnd Fooie, op, fit,, p, aoi. 
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TABLE 18 

Staff Member Supervising Student Teaching 

Colleges Reporting 
Persons Who Supervise Elementary Grades High School 

Training supervisor 8 7 

Training supervisor and director of training school .... 5 2 

Training supervisor, director, and department super- 
visor 7 6 

Training supervisor and department supervisor 6 5 

Training supervisor, department supervisor and prin- 
cipal of building i I 

Principal of building and head of subject-matter de- 
partment o i 

Director of training school i i 

Training supervisor, department supervisor and head 
of subject-matter department 3 o 

Director, principal of building, supervising teacher in 
subject-matter department, and special subject super- 
visor i o 

Department supervisor and principal of building o i 

Training supervisor, supervising teacher in subject- 
matter department, and principal of building I 2 

Training supervisor, department supervisor and super- 
visor of special subjects i 2 

Training supervisor, department supervisor and prin- 
cipal of building i o 

Head of subject-matter department and principal of 
building o i 

Training supervisor, director, subject-matter depart- 
ment, and special subject supervisor i 2 

Number of colleges 36 3 * 

LESSON PLANNING 

"There is no question about the desirability of making plans before 
attempting to teach a lesson." 80 "The beginning teacher must, as far 
as possible, make up for his lack of experience by planning detailed 
plans." 80 The same author further says: "But he soon must learn to 
abbreviate more and more until a few sentences jotted down in haste 
serve as a plan from which a masterly lesson may be taught." 81 The 
data presented in Table 19 show no radical difference between the 
types of plans that the student teacher made at the beginning and 
those he made at the end of his teaching period. There was a slight 

^Blaekhum, J. H., Directed Observation and Supervised Teaching, p. 238. 
>lbid,, p. 237. 
n lbid. t p. 239- 
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tendency, however, to shift from the detailed daily unit to the daily 
outline and the large unit in the high school, and from the detailed 
daily unit to the detailed large unit in the elementary grades. But 
there was not sufficient change to justify a statement that; there were 
sequential steps through which student teachers were required to 
pass in their plan-making from a detailed type of plan at the begin- 
ning of their teaching experience to an outline type by the end of 
their student-teaching period, 

TAULK ro 

Kinds of Lesson Plans Made hy Student Teachers at the Beginning and at the Krul 
of the Student-Teaching Period 

Elementary Grjuic* Hinta School 

Time DctaJInJ Outline Detailed Outline 

At beginmnR of supervised teaching 

period : 
Large unit ...... . ............ 18 8 9 6 

Daily unit ................... 30 6 27 4 

Outline ...................... 3 5 5 9 

Varies with supervisor ..,,., 2 2 

At end of supervised teaching 

period : 
Large unit .............. ..... 2$ to rj 8 

Daily outline ......... ....... i< 7 M *0 

Outline .................. , . . . 5 5 5 t 

Varies with supervisor ...,,... 2 2 

From about one hundred lesson plans collected from student teach* 
ers in the various teachers colleges included in this study, thirty 
were selected at random, including plans for the primary grades, the 
grammar grades, and the high school These were studied in detail 
For type, form, and content 'Five of these plans are given m detail 
(see page 37) just as they were written by the student teachers and 
approved by their training supervisors. They illustrate the types 
of plans used by the training supervisors as nearly as a small number 
of plans can do so. They also give support to the statement of Lola C. 
Mossman: "There is a diversity of opinion as to the form of the 
plan. The most favored elements are (a) outline of subject matter, 
(b) details of subject matter and method, (c) pivotal question*, and 
a list of items indicating the proposed procedure." 89 The unit m read- 
ing on the "Gray Squirrel's Tail" gives a type of plan that more nearly 



Low C, Changing GtuMptiont RtUtwt to th* Planning of JUwwr, p. 47, Burwu 
of Publications Teachers College, Columbia Ualvenity, 1024, 
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approaches what Mossman recommended when she said, "There 
is need for a record of progress which the plan does not meet, for it 
does not indicate what was accomplished. A record is needed which 
is both projective and retrospective." 38 This plan has the retrospec- 
tive element in it, at least to some extent There were only two such 
plans among the ones studied and they came from two student teach- 
ers under the same training supervisor, 

TABLE 20 

Extent to Which Student Teachers Follow Their Plans 





Exactly 


Approxi- 
mately* 


In Gen- 
eral 


Not at 
All 


Number of 
Cases 


Elementary school: 
By beginning teachers 


I 


28 


7 





36 


At end of supervised teaching 

High school: 
By beginning teachers 




2 


13 
23 


23 

6 





36 

31 


At end of supervised teaching 




II 


20 




31 



*The term "approximately" means that the student teacher has some option m procedure, but 
must not vary too far from his plan as written out. The term "in general" means that the plan 
is a mere outline to be used as a guide to keep from rambling. 

Mossman's criticism still holds true that "plans have usually 
failed to deal with the activities of children, giving their attention 
only to presentation of subject matter." 34 

Many of the plans also "over-emphasized questions and answers 
when considered in the light of the total schoolroom activity for 
which the teacher must prepare." 35 They went so far as to ask the 
questions and write out in full the answers expected from the pupils. 
The only excuse for requiring such a plan would be for the training 
supervisor to satisfy himself that the student teacher really knew the 
answers to the questions he was to ask the children. In conversing 
with many of the training supervisors, the writer found that such a 
requirement was justified on that ground. One of the most frequent 
complaints heard from the training supervisors about the student 
teachers was that they were assigned to the training school before 
they had an adequate knowledge of the subject matter they were to 
teach ; this was especially true of student teachers in the high school 
and the upper grammar grades. Baugher also has this to say on 

p. a Ho. 7. 

an, op. dt., p. 5*, No. xi. 
U.> p* 51, No, 13* 
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this point: "Practice-teachers sometimes teach courses for which 
they have not had adequate preparation." 8 * 

This situation might be remedied to a great extent if the subject- 
matter teacher should accept responsibility for the student's work 
in the training school by assisting him in selecting and organizing 
the subject matter to be taught, and then supervising his actual 
teaching. Table 21 shows that this was not clone to any considerable 
extent. In the reports from student teachers represented by Table 
38 the same condition is substantiated. 

TAW.*: 21 
Stall Members Who Read the Student Teachers' Lesson Plans 



Number of Cot I <?#<? Reporting 
Kadi Practice 

IVrmmts Who Read the Plan* Momentary (jrmfon nifjh School 

Training supervisor ....*... * . . * ^H 28 

I Vpartment supervisor * t o 

Director of training school , i o 

Training supervisor and department supervisor 2 o 

Training supervisor and director of training school . ,. . I 2 

Subject-matter Teacher and director of training school 3 i 

Number of colleges reporting; , , , , ?f 31 

Notwithstanding the fact that a tabulation of the data in Table 

IQ shows that training supervisors and directors of the training school 
state that student teachers were required to make detailed large 
unit and large unit outline plans, not one plan was found in all 
those collected that met the definition of a large unit set forth by 
McMurry." w Nor did any of the plans meet the requirement, of 
Jilackhum that "the student should assure himself in each lesson that 
the immediate aim leads not only to a worthy remote aim but to the 
one stated at the beginning: of the lesson plan," 1 * Furthermore not 
one plan met the standard for the lesson assignment as prescribed 
by Fontaine; "In the first place, the teacher should always consider 
the assignment from the viewpoint, of large units of study organised 
around centralizing growing ideas rather than from the standpoint 
of day-by-day lesson planning,"* In fact neither the aims nor the 

w McMurry, C. A., "The Large Unit tn>rructi<m t A Bwis for Leswm Planning" Mdw^wnul 

/tdminittmtim and Supttniimn,, Vol. II, pp. 338-539, 10*5. 
w BU('khurCi oj* tit,, p* 247, 
*!*\mume, E. C., *'Aiignmit of Lttioni*" National Kducationat Journal, Vol, *$ p. 313, 

DfC, l<?29 
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assignments In the lesson plans presented have met the requirements 
of any authority known to the writer. For acceptable forms of the 
lesson plan the reader is referred to Blackhurst 40 

LESSON PLAN 
FIRST GRADE, READING, M. B. 

Unit is to read: "Gray Squirrel's Tail" 

General Aim: To interest the children in reading the story; to create a desire to 
read; to increase eye span or rapid recognition of words; to eliminate the use of 
lips and fingers in reading silently; to help the children recognize unfamiliar words. 



Subject Matter 


Procedure 


Specific Objectives 


Actual Attainments 


We see a squirrel in 


Look! Whom do we 


Attitudes: 


We talked about 


this picture 


see in this picture? 


Attitudes of open- 


the picture, to in- 


The trap caught the 


What caught the 


mindedness. 


terest them in the 


squirrel's tail. 


Squirrel's tail? 


Attitude of inter- 


story. They seemed 


"Gray Squirrel's 


Who can tell me the 


est. 


to enjoy this very 


Tail" 


name of this story? 


Attitude of pleas- 


much. 


Once upon a time 


Once upon a time 


ure. 


We read the story 


Gray Squirrel caught 


what happened? 


Attitude of being 


silently, and then 


his tail in a trap. 


Read this page 


courteous. 


orally by lines. 


He said, "Oh, what 


silently, and it will 


Attitude for work. 


They studied well, 


shall I do? I am 


tell you. 


Attitude or de- 


and were willing to 


caught." 


What did Gray 


sire to read. 


read when called 


He cried out, "Help, 


Squirrel cry? Read 


Attitude of re- 


upon. 


help, I am caught 


silently and see. 


spect for others 


We had a b'rief dis- 


in a trap." 


Who heard the Gray 


when they are 


cussion on traps and 


Soon a rabbit heard 


Squirrel? 


reading. 


how it is possible to 


Gray Squirrel call, 


Does the rabbit help 


Attitude of en- 


get caught in a trap. 


He ran and ran till 


Gray Squirrel? 


joyment. 


Neil told of his ex- 


he came to Gray 


Read this page and 


j&bilitiffS' 


perience when he 


Squirrel. 
The Gray Squirrel 


see. 
Soon the rabbit met 


Ability to recog- 


was caught in a 
trap. This conver- 


said, "Oh, please 
help me, my tail is 


someone. 
Read silently and 


nize a no pro- 
nounce words cor- 
rectlv". 


sation stimulated 
more interest in the 


caught in this 

trap," 
The rabbit said, "I 


see whom he met, 
and what he said. 
Did the cat help 


Ability to read 
silently without 
use of lios and 


story. There was 
interest and enthu- 
siasm, throughout the 


have no time to 


poor Gray Squirrel? 




entire story. 


help you, I am in 
a hurry. But I will 


In this picture we 
see the Gray Squir- 


lingers. 
Ability to read 
clea rly . 


I kept their atten- 
tion on the story by 


send someone to 


rel talking to the 


Ability to under- 


asking them ques- 


help you." 


cat. 


stand what is be- 


tions as they read. 


Soon the rabbit met 


Soon the cat met 




I related their new 


a cat. He said, 


someone. 


ing read. 


words to something 


"Cat, your friend, 


Read this page 


Skills: 


within their expe- 


Gray Squirrel, wants 


silently and see. 


Skill in handling 


rience, so that they 


to see you." 


Read the next page 


the book. 


would have a clearer 



^Blackhurst, op. a*., pp. 260-278. 
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Subject Matter 


Procedure 


Specific Objective* 


Auual Attainments 


Soon the cat found 


silently, does the 


.Skill in rapid 


concept, and be able 


Cray Squirrel. She 


pig h e 1 p Gray 


recognition of 


to recognr/.e the 


.said, "Gray Squirrel, 


Squirrel? 


words. 


words next time. 


do you want to see 


Whom did the pig 


Skill in reading 


The entire story was 


me?" 


meet ? 


without lips and 


reread by the jjjroup 


Gray Squirrel said, 


What does the poor 


fingers. 


omitting the silent 


**0h, please help 


squirrel say? 




reading. They had 


me. My tail is 


Just t h e n G r a y 


Ability to recog- 


an increase of eye 


caught in this trap. 11 


Squirrel heard a 


nixe words alike. 


span the second 


The cat said, **1 


noise. Read silently 


Ability to con- 


lime they read the 


have no time to 


and see whom she 


centrate on story 


story. 


help y<m, etc." 


heard. 


that h being read. 


After reading the 


(same as rabbit). 


What does Gray 


Ability to enunci- 


story each related 


Soon the cat met a 


Squirrel tell the 


ate words clearly. 


experiences in their 


pifj;, She said, "Pig, 


wise Owl? 


Ability to read 


own life where they 


your friend, Gray 


What does the Wise 


fluently* 


asked someone to 


Squirrel, wants to 


Owl say to Gray 




do something for 


see you." 


Squirrel ? 




t h e m that they 


Soon the pig found 


Read wlently and 




could do atone* just 


Gray Squirrel He 


find out. 




as Gray Squirrel 


said, "Gray Squirrel, 


I low does G ray 




had done. 


do you want to see 


Squirrel get out? 






me?* 1 


Read the end of the 






Gray Squirrel said. 


story and see, 






**0h, please help me, 


1 low many of us ask 






my tail is caught in 


& o m e o n e to do 






this trap/* The pig 


something for us, 






said, **I have no 


that we could do for 






time to help you, 


ourselves just as the 






etc," (same a a 


squirrel did at the 






other). Soon he met 


end. 






a goat. The oat 








wid "Where la Gray 








Squirrel?" etc* 








(same as other). 








Gray Squirrel said. 








"The eat will not 








help me; the pig 








will not help me; 








the goat will not 








help me; no one will 








help me." Just 








then Gray Squirrel 








heard a voice, "T<x> 








h o o, t o o - h o o, M 








"Who's that?" called 








Gray Squirrel. "It 








is a wise owl," said 








the voice. Gray 








Squirrel said, "My 
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Subject Matter 



Procedure 



Specific Objectives 



Actual Attainments 



tail is caught in this 
trap." 

"The rabbit would 
not help me; the cat 
would not help me; 
the pig would not 
help me; the goat 
would not help me; 
will you help me?" 
Wise Owl said, 
"Why don't you 
help yourself? Pull, 
Gray Squirrel, pull." 
So Gray Squirrel 
pulled his tail out 
of the trap. Then 
he began to laugh 
and ran home. 



Unit II 



Aim: 



WORD DRILL 

To provide motive for word drill through games. 



M. B. 



Subject 
Matter 


Procedure 


Specific 
Objectives 


Actual 
Attainments 


every 


The word cards are placed 


Attitudes: 


They recognized the 


gave 


in the chart. 


Interest. 


words quite well. 


all 


The children ask other the 


Pleasure. 


They enjoyed play- 


buy 


words they do not recog- 


Attention. 


ing the games, and 


look 


nize. 


Enjoyment in 


were anxious to 


work 


One child blindfolds his 


playing the games. 


name the words on 


where 


eyes, the class selects a 


Satisfaction. 


the cards. 


so 


word, pupil that was blind- 






horse 


folded tried to guess word 


Abilities: 




hen 


that was chosen. 


Ability to name 




rooster 


He points to each word, 


words correctly. 




no 


and names it, when he suc- 


Ability to con- 




man 


ceeds in pointing and nam- 


centrate. 




stay 


ing word chosen another 


Ability to pro- 




will 


child tries to guess word 


nounce words cor- 




give 


chosen. The children play 


rectly. 




catch 


postman. Cards (letters) 






mice 


are given to children as 


Skill: 




help 


they name them correctly. 


Skill in recogniz- 




lay 




ing words. 




wake 








up 








cow 








soon 








get 
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HIGH FOURTH READING 

General Aim: To develop a love for reading which will establish permanent interest 

in the reading of good literature. 
Specific Aim: To teach an appreciation and memorization for "Which Loved 

Best?" by Joy Allison. 
Material: Text pages 318-19. Type Appreciation. 



Words 



Introduction 



pouted i. There are so many things we love. Let's name some of them. What 
rejoiced about your family: do you love your father and mother? Yes, and 

tidied there are many reasons why you should, too. 

cheerful Suppose you tell the class a few reasons why you should love your 

mother; your father. 

I wonder if we give our mothers plenty of causes to love us? 

Do you treat your mother right and do you help her as you should? 

Would you like to hear a story of the children who said they loved 

their mother? 

2. I read the poem to them and then asked several questions about it. 
How did each prove his love for his mother? Who really did love the 
mother best? etc. (The questions at the end of the poem are included, 
too.) 

3. Wouldn't you like to memorize this beautiful poem so you can say it 
to your mother? It is a poem that you will never forget for you know 
you would never forget your mother. 

4. The first stanza of the poem is reread and discussed and so on until 
the entire poem has been reread. One or two members of the class 
now read the entire poem to the class. 

The latter part of the period is used for the memorization of "Which 
Loved Best?" 



LESSON PLAN 



loth Grade. 



D, F. 



Day's Assignment: Payne and Hill, Selections from English Literatim, pages 

240-252, "Michael," by William Wordsworth. 
Aim: The aim of this lesson is to make the students understand the poem, 

Michael, and to appreciate Wordsworth's picture of country life. 

Method of Procedure: At the beginning of the lesson I will give the following 
check-up test on the poem: 

1. Who was Michael? 

2. Where did he live? 

3. What was the son's name? 

4. What was the cottage called? 

5. What was the name of the old oak? 

6. Who was Isabel ? 

7. What trouble befell Michael? 

8. What plan did the mother suggest? 
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9. What did Michael request of his son on his son's departure? 
10. What happened to the son? 

After the test these questions will be used in the discussion of the poem, with the 
following: 

1. What is a pastoral poem? 

2. Why did Wordsworth write Michael? 

3. Why was the old oak called "The Clipping Tree"? 

4. What place does Wordsworth describe in this poem? 

5. Why was the cottage called "The Evening Star"? 

6. What was Michael's first plan to pay the money? 

7. What feeling did the father show for his son? Read his farewell message to his 
son. 

The most outstanding words and passages will be explained. 

Advance Assignment: Ths Rime of the Ancient Mariner by Samuel Coleridge. 
You will -find in your notes that the poem is divided into seven parts; after read- 
ing the poem, name each of these parts. What makes this poem different from 
any others you have studied? 



SEVENTH GRADE ENGLISH 

Topic: Ranch Life. R. A. 

Teacher's Aim: To help the children appreciate the life on a ranch and to estab- 
lish ideals of loyalty, fairness, friendliness, and kindness. 
Pupil's Aim 41 : To appreciate the life and ideals of a cowboy. 

Subject Matter Procedure 



Halleck: History of Our Country , i. As an introduction to our reading unit on 
Chapter 30, page 445. "Ranch Life," I want to read you about the 

"Growth of the West." West from a modern history. 

2. This reading spoke of the cowboy; I want to 

Lornax: Songs of the Cattle Trail read you a poem now by an unknown author 
and Cow Camp. called "The Cowboy." 

"The Cowboy," page 127. 3. Did any of you find a picture that portrays 

this poem? 

4. Which picture do you like best? Why? 

5. This history spoke of two men as representative 
cowboys, William F. Cody and Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

6. Who will volunteer to look up the life of Cody, 
or "Buffalo Bill"? 

7. Of Roosevelt? Roosevelt as a Rancher. 



^Approximately half of the plans had this item in them. By what method the student teachers 
were able to look into the minds of the children and tell their aims in learning an assignment was 
not stated. The inclusion of this item, would seem to presuppose some kind of unusual insight 
on the part of the student-teacher. 
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Subject Matter 



Procedure 



Bolenius: Literature, 

Book I, page 187. 

"The Ranchman's Ride." 



Lomax: page 14. 



1. Now, open your books to page 187, 

2. Read this poem, "The Ranchman's Ride," 
silently with this purpose in mind: to read the 
poem to the class well. 

3. Which words in this poem suggest the work of 
a ranchman? 

4. Which word pictures animal and flower life of 
the prairies? 

5. Did you like this poem? Why? 

6. Now I want to read you of another ride: "The 
Broncho vs. Bicycle." 



1. "Lives on the Level." 

2. "Loyal as Steel." 

3. "Demands a Square Deal." 

4. Kind, Brave, Generous. 



1. Which reading did you prefer? 

2. Give interesting facts of cowboy life? 

3. What are some of the ideals of a cowboy? 



Assignment: 



Read "The Stampede," page 188, carefully. Be 
able to answer the questions at the end of the 
reading; look up in the dictionary the meanings of 
the words you are in doubt about; and think of 
the characteristics of the cowboys in this story in 
comparison with your ideals as a boy or girl, as a 
Boy Scout, a Girl Scout, or a Camp Fire Girl. 



Director Mrs. R. 
Teacher M. R. 
Remarks on Teaching. 



LESSON PLAN 

Date: 10:15, Jan. 14. 

GradeEighth. 

Remarks on Plan. 

L. A. R. (teacher's initials). 

I. Subject Matter. 
Literature. 

II. Subject Unit. 

Overcoming handicaps. To visualize or see what is read, quickly and thoroughly. 

III. Lesson Unit. 

"Argument Against Slang," page 264. 

IV. Teacher's Aim. 

To have pupils be able to read the declamation and be able to get the thought-line 
of argument. 

V. Teacher's Preparation* 

1. Carefully studied over the lesson on pages 264 and 265. 

2. Looked up in Encyclopedia about Samuel McChord Crothers. 
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3. Corrected test papers of Friday. 

4. Put grades on grade chart. 

VI. Preparation of Pupil's Mind for Lesson to Be Taught. 

i. Today we are going to study a declamation. What is a declamation? 

VII. Presentation. 

1. Go over points on delivering a speech. 

2. A little about the writer. 

3. Recite on the points which Mr. Crothers makes. What does he say the real 
evil in slang is ? 

4. Do you agree with him? 

5. Other arguments to support or combat these arguments. 

6. Hand back papers. 

VIII. Lesson Assignments. 

"The Death of the Flowers," by William Cullen Bryant, Page 497. 
Read and choose your procedure. 
Find out something about Bryant. 

TABLE 22 
Persons Determining the Student Teacher's Final Grade 

Number of Colleges Reporting 
Person Determining Grade Elementary Grades High School 



Training supervisor 


17 


18 


Training supervisor and director . . * 




6 


Department supervisor and director 


o 


i 


Training supervisor director and principal . * . . . . 


i 


2 


Training supervisor and department supervisor. . . * . . 


2 


<2 




2 


I 




36 


^1 









RECOMMENDATIONS OF STUDENTS FOR POSITIONS 

The question, Will the college recommend for teaching positions 
its graduates who make only the lowest passing grades on student 
teaching? was answered by all the colleges. Every college except 
one answered unequivocally no for high school positions. Approxi- 
mately forty-five per cent answered yes, conditionally, while two 
answered yes for the elementary grades. One college answered that 
no one was passed unless he could be recommended for a teaching 
position. The latter attitude seems to be both sensible and pro- 
fessional. 

SUMMARY 

The two most generally accepted requirements prerequisite to 
student teaching were a general scholastic achievement of an average 
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grade of C and a course in the principles of teaching. In addition 
to these requirements seventeen of the colleges required a course in 
psychology as a prerequisite for teaching in the elementary grades 
and fourteen colleges made a similar requirement prerequisite to 
student teaching in the high school. With but a few of the state 
teachers colleges setting up standards higher than high school gradua- 
tion for admission, and the general practice among those colleges of 
not requiring personnel records to be kept of their students, the 
above prerequisites for student teaching were certainly not too high. 
In fact, such prerequisites for student teaching as the data in this 
study show are much below those advocated by professional opinion 
and by the best practice among a few of our teacher-training institu- 
tions. 

The selection of students for student teaching was left very largely 
to a kind of automatic arrangement whereby a student became 
qualified for his student teaching when he completed a certain num- 
ber of college courses with the necessary scholastic average. Only 
one college seemed to have a well-worked-out plan whereby a stu- 
dent assignment commission made the selection and assignment of 
students for student teaching. 

The data in this chapter show that the work in the college depart- 
ments is separated too widely from that in the training school for 
the most efficient teacher-training program. 

Neither the subject-matter departments nor the subject-matter 
teachers in the college had any considerable part in assigning stu- 
dent teachers to their student-teaching positions. Hence the training 
school is not tied sufficiently closely to the other college departments 
to make it a real training center or "proving ground" for the other 
college work. 

The data also show that in the majority of cases the colleges are 
meeting the standards required for the number of student teachers 
assigned to the supervisor. There are a few colleges, however, that 
have not yet met the standards of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges in this respect. 

In only four colleges was there any serious attempt to introduce 
the student into student teaching through a well-organized sequence 
of graded steps. In most cases the students began their teaching 
by having in charge a group of from four to twelve children. 

Student teachers usually taught either two or three grades in the 
elementary grades and either two or three grades and two subjects 
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in the high school. Most student teachers taught under two training 
supervisors. 

The time spent in teaching by the student teachers was usually 
either twelve or twenty-four weeks. One period of sixty minutes per 
day was required of them by approximately two-thirds of the col- 
leges. Even with this small amount of time assigned to each student 
teacher, half of the colleges had sixty per cent or more of the teaching 
in the training schools done by student teachers. 

The subject-matter departments had practically no part in super- 
vising the student teacher either through helping him plan his lessons 
or by observing him teach. This work was done almost exclusively 
by the training supervisors and members of the department of edu- 
cation in the college. Lesson planning did not meet the requirements 
of professional opinion on the subject. This situation was probably 
due largely to the fact that the subject-matter teachers in the college 
had no part in it in most cases. The final grade was largely deter- 
mined by the training supervisor. Too much responsibility was 
placed upon this individual staff member in the student-teaching 
program. 

The training supervisor occupies the key position in the course 
of supervised teaching. But the entire college is responsible for the 
training of teachers. The different departments of the college must 
of necessity assume the obligation of giving the student certain types 
of training. The very nature of the division of labor makes that 
imperative. Yet, at the same time, the course in student teaching 
should not be delegated to a department that has no other part in 
the training of prospective teachers. For all preliminary training 
should look forward to this course and all subsequent training should 
look back at it. The course in student teaching is the "proving 
ground" to test the efficiency with which other departments have 
done their work. Therefore neither the training supervisor nor the 
department of education should be held responsible exclusively for 
the course in student teaching. 



CHAPTER V 
OBSERVATIONS AND CONFERENCES 

MOST students preparing for the teaching profession participate in 
two distinct periods of observation and conference. One of these 
periods comes some time previous to the course in student teaching. 
The other one conies in connection with the course in student 
teaching. 

OBSERVATIONS AND CONFERENCES BEFORE THE COURSE 
IN STUDENT TEACHING 

In the colleges of this study the amount of observation required 
of students before they enter the course in student teaching varied 
in the different colleges. Some colleges did not require any observa- 
tion. Two required a ninety-hour course in observation and par- 
ticipation. Seventy-one per cent of all the observation reported 
before the period of student teaching was in connection with edu- 
cation or psychology courses. Very few of the subject-matter teach- 
ers in the college took their classes to the training school for observa- 
tional work, either in the elementary grades or in the high school. 
Tables 23 and 24 give some idea about the number of days during 
which a student was likely to come in contact with the training school, 
and the length of time of these contacts, before he began his teach- 
ing experience. 

In the Louisiana Survey this general principle is laid down: 
"Directed observation of skilled teaching in any subject or field is 
essential to thorough training in that field or subject" 1 Practice 
in the state teachers colleges included In this study did not follow 
this principle. In this particular item state teachers colleges seem 
to need reorganizing badly. 

As a basis for group discussion, of the observation, approximately 
sixty per cent of the instructors used definite outlines. Others said 
frankly that they took their classes to the training school and asked 
them to make notes, either written or mental, on what was actually 

y, Alexander, and Foote, op. cit., p. 191. 

4 6 
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done. These notes became the basis for discussion. A sample of the 
kind of outline used for observational notes is given below. It repre- 
sents an average type. Some were much more in detail, others were 
briefer. 

OBSERVATION OUTLINE FOR UPPER GRADES 

I. Briefly state physical condition of room. 

(Ventilation, lighting, seating arrangement, and general appearance of room.) 
II. How was the approach made to the lesson? 

(Note how the approach is related to the previous lesson, and the time used.) 

III. Explain the general method of presentation. 

1. Name and characterize the type of lesson taught. 

2. Who did most of the talking, students or teacher? 

3. Characterize the questions asked by the teacher. 

4. What use was made of physical equipment? 

IV. Account for the class interest or lack of class interest as the case may be. 

V. What do you consider is the specific aim of the teacher in this lesson? Was the 

aim accomplished? Give reasons for your answer. 

VI, What was the principal distraction of the period? How was it dealt with? 
VII. Is the teacher master of the lesson? Give reasons for your answer. 
VIII. When is assignment made? What proportion of the period does it occupy? 
Note specifically what is done as regards: (a) Motivation, (b) Definiteness. 
IX. Discuss personal appearance of teacher as affecting teaching. 
X. Things to avoid. 
XL Things to imitate. 
XII. Questions you would like to have answered by supervisor. 

The outline as a guide is recommended by Mead. 3 A long, detailed 
check list, however, is not approved. 

The data do not show that any Individual conferences were held 
with students following the observations made at this time. Mead 
states that such conferences are imperative if proper training is to 
be given the student. 3 There is no doubt that they would be exceed- 
ingly helpful. 

Other data under this topic referred to the types of schools ob- 
served: city, village, consolidated, or small rural; the different schools 
observed, and the different demonstration teachers observed. These 
data are shown in Table 25 for the elementary grades and in Table 
26 for the high school 

2 Mead, op. eit, f p. 852. 
*Ibid. 
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TABLE 25 
Observation Before Supervised Teaching In Elementary School 

Five or Number of 
None One Two Three Four More Cases 



Different types of schools observed 
Different schools observed 


3 

"Z 


25 

24 


S 
7 


3 
I 


i 


.. 


36 

36 


Different grades observed 


2 


5 


3 


6 


7 


12 


36 


Different demonstration teachers 
observed 


4 


4 


2 


7 


5 


14 


36 



















TABLE 26 
Observation Before Supervised Teaching in High School 

Five or Number of 

None One Two Three Four More Cases 

Different types of schools observed 3 23 4 I . . . . 31 

Different schools observed 4 20 6 I .. .. 31 

Different grades observed 4 5 4 8 6 4 31 

Different demonstration teachers 

observed 3 6 5 6 4 7 31 

Number of subjects observed 3 7 18 2 .. . . 30 



In the elementary grades there was a decided tendency to observe 
five or more demonstration teachers in five or more different grades 
in the same school. It might be a better plan to observe in different 
types of schools as well as in different grades in the same school 
This would acquaint the student with the teaching conditions under 
which he would probably have to teach in a given type of school 

In the high school the tendency was to observe the teaching of 
two subjects in three or more grades in the same school It would 
seem that for high school teachers the better plan would be to require 
observation of the teaching of three subjects or more, because the 
teacher entering the profession for the first time is likely to begin in 
a high school which has only three or four teachers, and is often 
required to teach three subjects. 4 

In connection with this part of the study a quotation from a stu- 
dent who was preparing to teach seems pertinent: 

"I believe we should have the opportunity, not only that in our teaching we may 

*Woody, Clifford, "Number and Combination of Subjects Taught in the 1924-25 School Year 
in the North Central High Schools of Michigan." Educational ddminittrtttion and Supervision* 
Vol. 12, p. 548, 1926. 
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attempt to reproduce the things which we see done by the teachers whom we visit, 
but to give us clues and ideas of what we may be able to do in our own teaching 
experience. And unless we see how successful members of the profession teach, and 
see real situations, I do not see how we are to learn to be better teachers. We are 
not to learn the intricacies of the technique by doing library work, nor by observing 
the methods used on us by our college professors. Their methods are splendid, but 
they are on an adult level, while we are to teach adolescent children. We are all 
familiar with the expression, *one learns to do by doing'; that one learns to 
teach teachers by actually teaching, but preceding this event, the potential student 
teachers should have a rich experience in viewing the origin and development of 
schoolroom activities." 5 

It might be well for many of the state teachers colleges to follow 
this admonition. However: "In order to secure valuable results, 
observation must have clear objectives, clear and definite procedures, 
definite and continuous direction, guidance, or supervision, be based 
on some kind of a theory or philosophy, and be integrated with 
theory and subject matter." 8 

DEMONSTRATION TEACHING OBSERVED BY STUDENTS BEFORE 
STUDENT TEACHING 

The type of lesson which is taught for observation by student teach- 
ers is of major importance because the student is supposed to use 
the lesson as a background to help him establish an ideal in the 
conduct of a recitation. The data in Table 27 show that the training 
supervisor was the person who did most of the demonstration teach- 
ing. The subject-matter teachers in the college did demonstration 
teaching in only twenty-five per cent of the cases in the elementary 
grades and In only nineteen per cent of the cases in the high school. 
The call for expert handling of materials should suggest that more 
demonstration teaching could probably be done by subject-matter 
teachers, especially in the elementary grades. A training supervisor 
could hardly be expected to be a specialist in all the subjects taught 
In the elementary grades. However, just because a person is a spe- 
cialist in any one subject-matter field would not guarantee that he 
could teach children in the elementary grades or even in the high 
school Therefore the question is debatable whether all teachers 
in the teachers college should conduct demonstration lessons in the 

B Wessott Mary, "What the College Could Do to Improve My Teaching of Social Science." 
Co-optrativt Planning for Teacher Training Standards in Texas, p. 46, Denton, Texas, 1933- 
*Mead, op. cit,, p. 2U 
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training school. Opinion is divided on this subject; 7 and no one has 
set up an experiment to determine what practice is best. However, 
majority opinion favors the practice that the person who teaches any 
course in methods of teaching should demonstrate the methods he 
teaches by actually teaching children either in the elementary grades 
or in the high school. That seems to be the surest way of really co- 
ordinating theory and practice, because the person who teaches the 
theoretical side of teaching could then actually demonstrate for his 
students the way his theory could be put into practice, 

TABLE 27 
Persons Who Teach Demonstration Lessons for Students Before Student Teaching 

Number of Colleges Reporting 
Each Practice 

Persons Teaching Elementary Grade High School 



Training supervisor 


30 


20 


Department supervisor 





7 


Director of training school 


6 


2 


Subject-matter teacher in college 


4 


3 


Subject-matter teacher of special subject in college 
Number of cases 


5 
36 


3 
31 









OBSERVATION DURING THE PERIOD OF STUDENT TEACHING 

The second series of observations was made by students during 
the period of student teaching. The time spent in observation at the 
beginirng of the period of student teaching varied as widely as did 
the number of observations made before student teaching. The 
data show that the student teachers spent from five to sixty days 
observing just before they began to teach in the elementary grades, 
and from five to fifteen days before teaching in the high school. 
These observations extended over a period of four to seventy-five 
clock hours. The average number of clock hours so spent was ap- 
proximately twenty-five for the elementary grades and thirty for the 
high school. In addition to the time spent at the beginning of the 
student-teaching period, about two-thirds of the colleges required 
student teachers to do one period of observation daily during the 
entire course of student teaching. In some of the cases the total 
amount of time spent in observation consumed two-thirds of the 
whole amount of time allotted to student teaching. The experimental 

'Bagley, Alexander, and Foote, op, cit., p. 203. Evenden, E, S., Educational Administration and 
Supervision, Vol. II, pp. 310-311, 1925. 
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evidence presented by Edna M. Marshall would indicate that this 
practice is not sound. 8 

Tables 28 and 29 show the relation between the total time in 
clock hours allotted to student teaching and the per cent of that time 
spent in observation by students while they were taking the course 
in student teaching. These tables show practically no agreement 
as to the percentage of the time allotted to student teaching which 
is spent in observation. The practice was almost individualistic. Five 
was the highest number of schools that agreed on any one percentage 
as a proper division of time between observation and student teaching 
either in the elementary grades or in the high school About the 
only general tendency was for the schools that had the smallest 
amount of time allotted to student teaching to have also the lowest 
percentage of that time used for observation. 

How much observation should be done or what part of the stu- 
dent's time should be spent in observation during his student-teaching 
activities has not been conclusively shown. Edna M. Marshall* has 
shown, however, that there is more teaching efficiency developed 
when a large percentage of the student's time is devoted to actual 
teaching than there is when the time is divided between teaching 
and observation. 

Practically all observations made, other than those made of stu- 
dent teachers, were made of teaching done by training supervisors. 
Occasionally a lesson was taught by a department supervisor for 
observational purposes during this period of the student's training. 

THE STUDENT'S PREPARATION FOR OBSERVATION DURING 

His STUDENT TEACHING 

AH the training supervisors said that they made their own plans 
for the lessons which they taught for observational purposes. This 
practice violated a fundamental principle of psychology since the 
learner was not properly prepared for the presentation of situations 
to which he was expected to react. Unless the student knew what 
was going to be presented and understood the aim for such presenta- 
tion to the children, he could not judge whether the lesson was a 
success or a failure in many of its finer techniques. If the teacher 
had planned to do one thing and the lesson was changed so that some- 

8 Marshall, op, cit., pp. 71-74.. 
/Ml., p. 72- 
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TABLE 28 

Relation Between Total Time in Clock Hours Allotted to Student Teaching and 
Per Cent of That Time Spent in Observation in Elementary Grades 



Number 
Clock Per Cent of Time Spent in Observation Colleges 
Hours o 7% 8J" 10 iaJ/ i$y z 16.6 20 25 27,4 35 4 46.6 50 Reporting 
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TABLE 29 

Relation Between Total Time in Clock Hours Allotted to Student Teaching and 
Per Cent of That Time Spent in Observation in High School 

Number 

Clock Per Cent of Time Spent in Observation Colleges 

Hours o 8J^ I2j4 16.6 20 25 27.4 40 46.6 50 60 Reporting 
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thing else was done, or if the teacher had planned a definite series 
of outcomes and quite a different one resulted, it would be impos- 
sible for an observer to judge the effectiveness of the teaching unless 
he was conversant with the plan of the lesson before it was taught. 
Therefore the students should be called upon to help make the plans 
for the lessons which they are to observe, or at least, they should 
be thoroughly familiar with what the teacher expects to do before 
she begins to teach a lesson for demonstrational purposes. 

Table 30 is arranged to show what kind of preparation student 
teachers made before they observed a demonstration lesson. In 
approximately half of the cases in the elementary grades and in 
forty-one per cent of the cases in the high school the actual subject 
matter that was going to be taught was studied. In fifty-five per cent 
of the cases in the elementary grades and in forty-five per cent of the 
cases in the high school the type of lesson to be taught was studied 
previous to observing its use. Difficulties of teaching specific subject 
matter were also studied by a fairly high percentage in both the 
elementary grades and the high school. 

Only three s.chools reported the use of a manual for observa- 
tion. In each case it was used in both the elementary grades and 
the high school. Some form of outline was used, however, by approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of the schools for both the elementary grades 
and the high schools. 

TABLE 30 
Preparation Made by Students for Observation Before Period of Student Teaching 

Number of Colleges Reporting 
Types of Preparation Elementary Grades High School 



No preparation , 


c 


c 


Study type of lesson 


20 




Study subject matter to be observed taught . 


16 


11 


Study difficulties in teaching the specific subject matter 
Special readings in methods and psychology 


IS 

1C 


14 

11 


Assist in planning lessons for observation 


8 


6 


Total schools ... * 


36 


31 









Approximately sixty per cent of the training supervisors required 
the student teachers to make a written report on the observation 
made. Several of these reports were collected and a typical one is 
given below. They were all rather formal, and varied most with 
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the training supervisor observed, with an, occasional touch of in- 
dividuality from the student teacher. 

Some of the supervisors used check lists for the student teachers 
to fill out during the period of observation. These became the basis 
for group conferences. Some of these reports were much more detailed 
than the report given below, but it represents a fair average of what 
the lists contained. 



TYPICAL REPORT ON AN OBSERVATION 

Friday, January n, 1929. 9:40-10:15. 

When I entered the room, Miss C, told me they had played the Blacksmith 
record and had talked about the anvil. 

When asked who a miller is, Max replied, "A miller grinds up the grain," (A 
good definition.) 

Max, Sidney, Dick, Ruth Betts, and Barbara were keeping time with their feet. 

Later Max crossed his legs and kept time with his heel. Dick and Sidney saw 
him and they did the same thing. (This is a good example of imitation.) 

Max and Dick remembered that if a piece was fast it would be counted 1-2. Max 
and Dick counted while the record was playing. 

Miss C. put a record on the Victrola and asked them to see if they could tell 
which one it was, Dick remembered the name of it. 

Dick was leader. The piece was to be counted 1-2-3. Miss C. showed him how 
to beat in the form of a triangle. She held the triangle up before him so he could 
remember what a triangle looked like. He did very well for the first time. Ruth 
Betts was so interested in watching Dick beat time that she forgot to play her rhythms 
sticks. 

Ruth Carolyn's little brother, John, came just at lunch time. 

Sidney said, "Water and milk make us stronger. Sleep does too," (Shows he 
had learned something about health.) 

Max said, "I built a playhouse with real lights, I couldn't have a stove because 
I didn't have a chimney." 

Ruth Carolyn said they went out for supper. They had buffalo meat, some salad, 
potatoes, and beans. 

Leona May said Santa Claus brought her a new dress, 

Sidney said he took his sled and went up on the hill and turned a somersault in 
the snow. 

Max said he had a new striped sweater, red, white, black, blue, and purple. He 
seems to know the names of the colors, but I doubt if he knew which ones were in 
his sweater. 

In speaking of Dick being patriotic on account of his red sweater, Miss S. asked 
him what patriotic meant, that is, being patriotic to your school Dick said, "If 
you're patriotic you want them, to win." (This is a pretty good definition for the 
word.) 
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In speaking of matches, Max said you shouldn't put two in your pocket together 
because they might scratch each other and burn you up. He evidently has been 
taught the danger of playing with matches. 

Miss F. told them not to bring their little brothers or sisters to school without 
their mothers. (Makes rules only when there is a need for them.) 

Max said, "I like school. I like to go to school because I learn things." 
Miss F. told them how well she liked school when she was little. 

Each one took his paper for his rest. Ruth Carolyn's little brother did not 
move, and after their rest, Miss S. bragged about him to the rest of them. Each 
one picked up his paper and put it in the waste basket. (This teaches neatness.) 

A second type of outline used for the student teacher's guide in 
observation is also given here. This outline calls the student's atten- 
tion to the child and his activities and follows more closely the recom- 
mendations of Lois C. Mossman than any of the other outlines 
collected. 10 

LOWER GRADE OBSERVATION OUTLINE 

I. Situation, 

1. General setting. 

a. Lighting. 

b. Ventilation, 

c. Cleanliness of room. 

2. Character of work going on. 

3. Spirit of room. 

4. Relation of teacher and child. 
II. The Child. 

1. Are the children happy? 

2. Are the children responsive? 

3. General attitude of children. 

III. The Teacher. 

1. Is she alert? 

2. Personal appearance of teacher. 

3. Preparation of lesson by teacher. 

IV. The Lesson. 

1. How have the children been prepared for this lesson? 

2. How was the lesson introduced? 

3. Did the teacher use life experiences of the children? Evidence. 

4. What materials were used? Were they used to an advantage by teacher 
and pupils? 

5. Was the teacher careful of the English used by the children? 

6. What type of questions were used and were they good? 

7. Did the teacher meet the needs of the group? 

8. What was the teacher's special aim in this lesson? 

9. Was there any check-up of the work? 

10 Mossman, op. cit,, pp. 53-67. 
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GENERAL STANDARDS FOR OBSERVATION 

1. What was the child's aim in this lesson? 

2. How did the teacher so guide the situation that the pupils felt a strong social 
motive for best effort? 

3. How was the instruction closely related to the previous experience of the pupils? 

4. Were the pupils encouraged to show initiative. 

<2. By offering suggestions as to procedure? 

b. By freely questioning and criticizing one another? 

c. By supplementing the thought? 

d. By providing materials? 

Give concrete examples. 

5. Were the pupils encouraged to evaluate and organize. 

a. Subject-matter? 

b. Opinions? 

c. Conduct? 

d. Time? 

Give concrete examples. 

6. What was the character of the teacher's questions and the pupil's answer? 

7. Was the opportunity provided for application of lesson? 

8. Was there a general summary? 

9. Was there evidence of further valuable activity? 
10. Give three points to imitate in any procedure. 

n. Give two points to avoid in any procedure and suggest ways of improvement 
as well as why such procedure should be avoided. 



CONFERENCES HELD WITH STUDENT TEACHERS 

Two kinds of conferences were held with student teachers: the 
group conference, and the individual conference. There were six dif- 
ferent persons reported to be holding individual conferences with 
student teachers. Of these six, however, only three had a very great 
part in the number of conferences held. The training supervisor 
always held individual conferences with the student teacher. Most 
training supervisors met each student teacher for a few minutes 
each day either during the school hours or after the close of the 
school day. No appreciable number of training supervisors had a 
definitely scheduled time to hold individual conferences with student 
teachers. (See Table 33,) 

The director of the training school met the student teachers for 
individual conferences in thirty-six per cent of the cases in the ele- 
mentary grades and twenty-six per cent of the cases in the high school 
The department supervisor held individual conferences with the 
student teachers in approximately twenty-eight per cent of the cases 
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in the elementary grades and in twenty-three per cent of the cases 
in the high school. Less than twenty per cent of the colleges reported 
individual conferences held between subject-matter teachers in the 
college and student teachers. (See Table 31.) 

The individual conference seemed to be an unorganized item in 
the student's training in nearly every case. Only one training super- 
visor reported that she had a definite amount of time fifteen min- 
utes set aside for her conferences with each student teacher. Others 
who held individual conferences with student teachers replied some- 
what as follows with reference to time: five to sixty minutes; five 
to thirty minutes; ten to thirty minutes; ten to sixty minutes vary, 
as needed; ten minutes up. There was practically no difference 
between the elementary grades and the high school. 

The time element is an important factor in any conference. The 
length of the conference period determines whether the student 
teacher receives the proper amount and kind of helpful discussion of 
his problems. Mead says: "Student teachers find that schedules, the 
supervisor's load of work, and other things often shorten the con- 
ference or prevent its being held. Another complaint they make is 
that conferences are too few and too brief to meet their needs." 11 
The conditions reported with reference to the time given to con- 
ferences seem to justify such complaints of students, and certainly 
should be remedied by more definitely scheduled conferences. 

Two items covered practically all the general content of these 
conferences: the lesson plan and the lesson that had just been taught. 
What items were discussed by the training supervisor depended on 
the immediate needs of the student teacher. From the information 
the writer could get, the individual conference was very one-sided. 
The training supervisor was the one who did the talking and told the 
student teacher what was needed to be done to improve his teaching 
as she observed it. Approximately fifty per cent of the training 
supervisors gave daily written criticisms to the student teachers on 
their teaching activities. 

One school used a mimeographed sheet, a copy of which is shown 
on page 61. The type of information used in this form became the 
basis for individual conferences between the training supervisor 
and the student teacher. This procedure represents the best method 
found for helping a student teacher overcome weaknesses in general 

, op. cit., pp. 324-325. 
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TABLE 31 
Persons Holding Individual Conferences with Student Teachers 

Director Train- Depart- Building 

of Train- ing ment Subject- Educa- ing Number 

ing Super- Super- Matter tion Prtn- of 

School visor visor Teacher Teacher cipal Cases 



Elementary 
High school 


school 


7 


34 
29 


10 

7 


6 
6 


6 3 
6 5 


36 

31 



















TABLE 32 

Number of Individual Conferences Held with Student Teachers 











Four 












Twice 


Times ] 


Mo Statec 


1 Number 




Daily 


Weekly 


Week 


Week 


Time 


of Cases 


Elementary school ..... 


22 


A 


2 


I 


6 


36 


High school , 


II 


5 


5 


I 


9 


31 

















TABLE 33 
Time of Day for Individual Conferences 



During After No 

School School In, Regular Number 
Hours Hours Evening Time of Cases 



Elementary grades , . . . . 17 14. 2 3 36 

High school 14 14 3 31 

methods. A similar procedure might be used to good advantage in 
helping the student solve most of his teaching problems. By having 
a problem specifically stated, the student teacher would have a definite 
goal toward which to work. The discussion of the solution of such 
a problem would tend decidedly to make conferences less personal 
than they might otherwise become. This type of procedure would 
also carry out Mead's idea when he says: "It [the conference] 
should be to get the student teacher to make his own evaluation as 
far as he can do it, for thereby he gains strength and independence 
and becomes a constructive worker." 12 

The group conferences that were held with the student teachers 
were better organized than the individual conferences. They were 
scheduled at a given time and were rather uniformly one hour in 
length. 

^Mead, op. cit., p. 325. 
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The student teachers in twenty-eight of the elementary schools 
made preparation for group conferences by doing special readings 
before the conferences. In twenty-four of the high schools a similar 
preparation was made. In only six cases was no preparation for con- 
ferences reported. 

The training supervisor, the director of the training school, and 
the department supervisor held about three-fourths of all the group 
conferences. 

In an effort to assist the student teachers in overcoming certain definite weak- 
nesses in general method, the following outline for assignments of definite problems 
by the supervisors is provided: 

Name of Student Teacher 

Subject Being Taught Grade Hour 

Name of Supervisor* 

Statement of Problem: 



Means Employed in Its Solution: 



Difficulties Encountered: 



Degree of Success: 

(This is to be filled out after a week of effort at the solution of the above problem.) 
"Training Supervisor, 

The data in Tables 31, 32, and 34 show that the principal held very 
few conferences with student teachers. This was in face of the fact 
that the chances are very great that when the student enters the public 
schools as a teacher, practically all the supervising help he will receive 
will come from the principal. The trend is more and more in that 
direction all the time. 18 It would seem, therefore, that if the principal 
is to play an important part in the supervisory program in the public 
schools, he should have a more vital part in the teacher-training 

* 8 Cubberley, op. cit. Gist, A. S., Elementary Supervision, 1926. Otto, H. J., Elementary 
School Organization and Control, p. 346, 1934- 
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TABLE 34 
Persons Holding Group Conferences with Student Teachers 

Director Train- Depart- , 

of Train- ing ment Subject- Kduca- Building Number 

ing Super- Super- Matter tion Prin- of 

School visor visor Teacher Teacher cipal Cases 



Elementary 
High school 


school . 


17 
. . . . K 


21 
17 


13 
14 


2 

6 


2 

3 


2 
2 


36 

31 





















TABLE 35 
Number of Group Conferences Held with Student Teachers 









Three 

Times 


Four Once 
Times Each 


Number 








Per 


Per Two 


of 




Daily 


Weekly 


Week 


Week Weeks 


Cases 


Elementary school 


20 


6 


6 


"? I 


36 


High school 


16 


6 


6 


2 


11 















program than he now has. Teachers are supposedly being trained to 
teach in public schools; therefore, the psychology of the situation 
would be to train them as nearly as possible under the better prac- 
tices which they will meet as teachers in the public schools, 

SUMMARY 

The amount of observation the student was required to do before 
he began his student teaching and that which he did during the period 
of student teaching varied with the college. In many instances It 
varied widely even within the same college, according to the training 
supervisors or subject-matter teachers under whom the students did 
their work. The type of observation varied as widely and in the 
same manner as did the amount. Very few of the colleges had their 
observations for students organized or conducted In accordance with 
professional opinion on the subject. The students were not required 
to do enough observational work, and the observations they did 
make were not organized for definite purposes. Students, in most 
cases, were not held sufficiently accountable for the conferences to 
get the most effective training from them. 

The group conferences were somewhat better organized than were 
the observations of the student teachers. The individual conferences, 
however, were rather desultory. Only one training supervisor re- 
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ported a well-organized plan for holding conferences with individual 
student teachers. The data in this chapter do not conform to the 
"Principles Underlying Sound Student Teaching" set forth by Esther 
Marion Nelson when she says, "All phases of student teaching should 
be carefully integrated and co-ordinated." 14 

**Nelson, op. cit., Chap. VI. 



CHAPTER VI 

SUPERVISED TEACHING AS REPORTED BY STUDENT 

TEACHERS 

THIS chapter summarizes some phases of supervised teaching as the 
students who were doing supervised teaching reported it. An effort 
was made to secure three questionniares from the primary grades, 
grammar or intermediate grades, and the high school in each college. 
This number was not received, therefore an equal number was used 
from student teachers in the primary grades, the grammar or inter- 
mediate grades, and the high school. All the colleges are represented 
by the questionnaires, 

WHO SUPERVISES STUDENT TEACHING 

The student teachers stated that in approximately sixty-two per 
cent of the cases in the elementary grades and in forty-five per cent 
of the cases in the high school all the supervision of their teaching 
was done by the training supervisor. These are more than twice 
the percentages reported by the training supervisors. 1 The other 
persons who were reported by the directors of the training schools 
and supervisory teachers as being a part of the supervising staff had 
evidently missed a great many student teachers or had made very 
little impression upon them. 

It is evident from Table 36 that the subject-matter teachers in 
the college have little to do with the supervision of student teaching 
even in the high school. In each of the cases reported in which the 
subject-matter teacher did all the supervision of student teaching 
in his field, the field represented was physical education. 

This lack of co-operation between the subject-matter teachers of 
the college and the training school may be due to the increased num- 
ber of students enrolled in the teachers colleges during recent years. 
The teachers may feel that their load is too heavy to permit them to 
carry the further duties of supervision in the training school Mary I. 
Cole found in her study that "The institutions with small student 

*Page 33. 

64 
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enrollment, training elementary teachers only, and not granting de- 
grees, record more co-operation than larger schools training both 
elementary and secondary teachers, and granting degrees." 2 

If the lack of co-operation between the teachers of subject-matter 
courses in the college is due to overcrowded conditions, then one of 
two things should be done. Either the colleges should have larger 
appropriations to enable them to expand sufficiently to relieve the 
congestion or they should decrease their enrollment to a point where 
adequate training could be given the students who do enroll. 

TABLE 36 
Persons Supervising Student Teaching as Reported by Student Teachers 

Number of Colleges Reporting 
Person Supervising Elementary Grades High School 



Training supervisor 


66 


24 


Director of training school 


12 


o 


Training supervisor and department supervisor 


8 


4 


Director of training school and training supervisor .... 


8 


12 


Subject-matter teacher 


5 


2 


Director, training supervisor, and subject-matter teacher 


o 


3 


Training supervisor, director of training school and 






principal 





I 


Department supervisor and subject-matter teacher .... 





I 


Director and principal 





I 


Department supervisor 


7 


5 


Total 


106 


53 



Most probably, however, the cause for the lack of proper co- 
operation between the subject-matter teachers in the college and 
the training school is due to a lack of interest and a sympathetic 
understanding of the problems involved in a teacher-training program 
on the part of many of those who are now teaching in the subject- 
matter departments of the teachers colleges. The right kind of ad- 
ministration could relieve this situation to a great extent. 

In approximately ten per cent of the cases the director of the train- 
ing school did all the supervision in the elementary grades, but in 
no case did he do all the supervision in the high school This state- 
ment varies slightly from the data in Table 18 in which the director 
of the training school is reported by one school as doing all the super- 
vision in both the elementary grades and the high school. With the 
other duties to be performed by the director of the training school, 

aCole, op. cit., pp, 261-262. 
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it would seem that he would not have the necessary time to give to 
a program of exclusive responsibility for the supervision of a group 
of student teachers. 

Table 37 lists the staff members whom student teachers reported 
as meeting them for conferences during the period of supervised 
teaching. It is evident from the table that the training supervisor, 
the department supervisor, and the director of the training school 
held practically all the conferences with the student teachers for 
discussing their work during this period. 

TABLE 37 
Persons Whom Student Teachers Meet for Conferences 

Number of Colleges Reporting 
Persons Elementary Grades High School 



Training supervisor 


38 


16 


Department supervisor 


23 


7 


Director of training school 


19 





Training supervisor arid director of training school .... 


14 


H 


Principal of building 


S 


i 


Training supervisor, department supervisor, and director 


3 





Training supervisor and department supervisor 





9 


Subject-matter teacher .., 


4 





Director of training school and superintendent of schools 





i 


Director, department supervisor, and head of subject- 






matter department 





I 


Superintendent, subject-matter teacher, and department 






supervisor * 





I 


Principal and head of department of education 





i 


No answers - 





2 


Total 


to6 


53 



Approximately thirty-five per cent of the student teachers in the 
elementary grades and thirty-eight per cent of those in the high 
schools reported that they met for daily individual conferences. This 
condition is approximately the same as that reported in Table 31 
(page 60). 

The group conferences met from one to four times per week. 
Approximately forty-three per cent of the student teachers in the 
elementary grades and fifty-one per cent in the high school met 
once per week; twelve per cent and nineteen per cent, respectively, 
met twice per week. The remainder met four times per week or 
not at all, about twenty-seven per cent being in the latter group. 
These data differ somewhat from those shown in Table 35 in that 
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no school represented in the table is reported as not holding group 
conferences with the student teachers. 

The conferences which student teachers attended seem to vary 
very widely in their content. A complete list of items given by stu- 
dent teachers is presented below. The number of times each item 
appeared follows the item. 

Elementary Schools High Schools 

Methods 49 Methods 30 

Subject-matter 35 Subject-matter 19 

Discipline 3 2 Discipline 12 

Lesson plans 29 Lesson plans 17 

Problem of grade taught 25 

General problems of teaching 16 General problems of teaching 12 

Problems of individual pupils 15 Problems of individual pupils 15 

Criticism of lesson taught 12 Criticism of lesson taught 2 

Qualifications of a good teacher 10 

School management 7 

Remedial work 3 

Different types of lessons 3 

How to keep children interested 3 

Devices 3 

How to keep records 3 

How to make reports 3 

Childhood psychology 2 

Psychological aspects of problems 

presented in classroom. 2 

Teaching personality i 

Curriculum problems I 

Playground problems i 

Extra-curricular activities I 

Trends of advanced teaching 

Character education 

Seat work 

Health education 

Psychology teaching 

Class progress 

Intelligence tests Supervised study 2 

Psychology of adolescence 2 

Psychology of childhood . 
Checking progress of pupils 
Extra-curricular activities 

Character building 

Curriculum problems 

Use of leisure time 

How to improve teaching i 

Student government i 
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From the list of items reported, the conferences held with student 
teachers practically avoided a discussion of two of the outstanding 
items stressed by the advocates of the use of standardized tests: 
checking the progress of pupils and remedial work. It might be 
inferred, therefore, that the student teachers are not being adequately 
trained in the proper use of standardized tests as a means to assist 
them in their teaching. 

SELECTING AND ORGANIZING MATERIALS 

The help that the student had in collecting, selecting, and organizing 
teaching materials is shown by the data in Table 38. More than 
fifty per cent of all such help came from the training supervisor. 
Again the reader's attention is called to the fact that the subject- 
matter departments of the college should co-operate in this part of 
the student teacher's training. 

TABLE 38 
Persons Who Help Student Teachers Gather, Select, and Organize Teaching Materials 

Number of Students Reporting 
Persons Helping Elementary Grades High School 



Training supervisor 


64 


29 


Department supervisor 


H 


10 


Training supervisor and department supervisor 


16 


3 


Subject-matter teacher 





I 


Principal of building 


i 


i 


Training supervisor and director of training school 





4 


Training supervisor and subject-matter teacher 


5 


2 


Department supervisor and subject-matter teacher .... 


2 





Director of training school and subject-matter teacher 


I 





No one 


3 


I 


No reply 





2 


Number of cases 


1 06 


53 



Replies to the question with reference to the kind of lesson plans 
made by the student teacher show that more than seventy per cent 
of all the student teachers made daily lesson plans. The striking 
thing about Table 39 is that so few student teachers made plans that 
followed the large unit of teaching. The data here do not differ much 
from the data in Table 19. 

Only approximately thirteen per cent of the student teachers 
in the elementary grades and about eight per cent of those in the 
high school reported that they followed exactly the lessons which 
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they made. The others reported that they had considerable leeway 
with reference to following their plans after they got into the class- 
room. (See Tables 20 and 39.) This seems to give flexibility to the 
classroom procedure. 

Not one student teacher reported that a subject-matter teacher 
saw his lesson plan before he used it in the classroom. Approxi- 
mately seventy per cent of all student teachers reported that only 
the training supervisor saw their lesson plans before they were used. 
The department supervisor saw the plans in approximately twenty 
per cent of the cases. Two student teachers in the high school re- 
ported that no one read their plans before they were used. The same 
lack of co-operation between the subject-matter departments and 
the training school was found here as appears from time to time else- 
where in this study. Those college teachers who should have been 
in the best position to help the student with his subject matter in its 
selection and organization for teaching had no part in that phase 
of his training. These teachers no doubt advise with the student 
in the selection of his college courses and pass upon his knowledge 
of his major subject, yet when he needs them to help him make prac- 
tical applications of what these teachers required him to learn, he is 
left almost exclusively to the department of education for this help. 

TABLE 39 
Kind of Lesson Plan Made by Student Teachers 





Elementary Grades 


High School 


Detailed 


40 


23 


Daily outline 


8 


10 


Large unit 


6 


2 


Weekly outline 


- 5 


2 


Daily 


6 





Lesson plan sheet 


5 





Detailed at beginning, later outlined 


3 


4 


Daily plan for weekly unit 


4 


o 


Topical 





i 


Contract , . . . 





i 


Simply what and how 


i 





No reply 


28 


IO 


Number of cases 


106 


53 



It would seem, therefore, from all the data presented on lesson 
plans by student teachers, that student teachers were required to 
make daily plans which were read either by the department super- 
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visor or by the training supervisor; and that the student teacher might 
use his judgment as to how closely he should follow this lesson plan 
after he got into the classroom. 

SUMMARY 

The data presented by the student teachers in this chapter serve 
somewhat as a check on the data presented in the previous chapters 
by the directors of the training schools and the training supervisors. 
The data in this chapter show that the organization and administra- 
tion of student teaching was reported in at least as good a light as 
the practices followed would permit. There are no new practices 
shown and all the changes reported serve only to accentuate several 
of the practices that were not meeting the demands of professional 
opinion on the subject. 



CHAPTER VII 

THREE TYPES OF ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF STUDENT TEACHERS 

VARIOUS practices are followed in the organization and administra- 
tion of student teaching by the teachers colleges included in this 
study. No two followed exactly the same plan. Yet the data show 
that the colleges may be divided into three types with reference to 
the general set-up in the organization and administration of student 
teaching. With only a few detailed variations or exceptions, each 
organization and administrative plan may be easily fitted into one 
of the types outlined below. 

Whether either of these types should be followed in the organiza- 
tion and administration of student teaching would be a debatable 
question. It does not follow that what is being done is right unless 
it can be shown that it is the best that can be done under the cir- 
cumstances. Each type includes some of the best practices known 
to the profession in the organization and administration of student 
teaching. So also each type includes practices which are not accepta- 
ble to professional opinion on the subject. Probably type C has 
fewer of the generally approved practices than either of the other 
types. Yet it has the most acceptable practice found under the 
heading of the amount of supervised teaching. Such overlapping is 
frequent among the three types. Therefore, it is not intended to 
recommend either type as a model to be followed but to present the 
types as found, and in the concluding chapter to present a type that 
represents the best practices in effect and recommended by those most 
familiar with the field. 

ABC 

I. The Training School Staff 

a. Director. a. Director a. Director 

b. Building principal b. A training supervisor b. Supervisor for each 

acts as building prfo- group of 20 to 30 stu- 
cipal dent teachers. 

c. Training supervisor for c. Training supervisor for 
each group of 16 to 25 each group of 30 to 40 
children children 

71 
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ABC 

d. Supervisor for primary, d. Supervisor for primary 
intermediate, and high and intermediate depart- 
school departments ments 

<?. Supervisor for special <?. Heads of the subject- 
subjects such as music, matter department in 
art, and physical educa- the college 
tion 

/. Assistant room teacher /. Supervisors of special 

subjects such as music, 
art, and physical educa- 
tion 
g. Secretary to director 

2. Relation of Training School Staff to Other Members 
of the College Faculty 

a. Considered regular mem- a. Regular members of col- a. Regular members of col- 
bers of college faculty lege faculty in all par- lege faculty 
but do not function as ticulars 
such in all particulars 

3. The Training School 

a. On campus a. Elementary school on a. Off campus 

campus high school off 
campus 

b. Elementary grades and b. Jointly controlled by b. Jointly controlled by 
high school in one build- college and local school college and local authori- 
ing authorities ties 

c. Controlled exclusively by 
college 

4. Prerequisites for Supervised Teaching 

a. An average grade of C a. No specific scholarship a. An average grade of C 
in all work passed requirements in all courses passed 

b. Methods courses b. No specific education b. Methods courses 

courses 

c. Sophomore or senior c. Sophomore or senior c. Sophomore or senior 
standing standing standing 

5. Selection of Student Teachers 

a. Made by director or a. Made by director or a. Made by director and 
registrar department supervisors supervisors 

and heads of subject- 
matter departments in 
college 

6. Assignment of Student Teachers 

a. Made by director a. Made by supervisors a. Made by supervisor 

and heads of subject- 
matter departments in 
college 

z ' Director may assist in 
some cases 
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A B C 

7. Supervision of Student Teaching 

a. By training supervisors a. By training supervisors a. By supervisors 

b. Special subject super- b. Special subject super- b. Director assists In a 
visors visors limited number of cases 

c. Director assists in a 
small number of cases 

d. Subject-matter depart- 
ments 



8. Amount of Supervised Teaching 



a. Each student teacher in 
the elementary grades 
teaches one class per 
day for twelve weeks. 



b. Each student teacher in 
the high school teaches 
one subject per day for 
twelve weeks 



a. Each student teacher a. 
teaches one subject per 
day for twelve weeks in 
the elementary grades, 
closing the period with 
one day of half-day 
teaching 

b. Each student teacher in b. 
the high school teaches 
one subject per day for 
twelve weeks. A second 
subject may be required 
for second twelve weeks 



Each student teacher 
teaches one grade for 
one-half day for twelve 
to twenty-four weeks in 
elementary grades 



Each student teacher in 
high school teaches two 
or more (three) sub- 
jects per day for twelve 
or twenty-four weeks 



c. In many cases the above 
requirements are re- 
duced on account of the 
number of student 
teachers assigned the 
training supervisors 

9. How Student Teachers Begin Their Work 

a. Tutoring in both ele- a. Small group in elemen- a. Whole grades or section 
mentary grades and in tary grades 
high school 

b. Regular group in high 
school 

10. Conferences During Supervised Teaching 



a. Individual conferences 
held by training super- 
visors for a few minutes 
each day when needed 

b. Group conferences held 
by director twice per 
week 



a. Individual conferences a. 
held by training super- 
visor each day if needed. 
These vary in time from 
ten to thirty minutes 

b. Group conferences held b. 
by training supervisor 
twice per week 



Group conferences held 
by department super- 
visor 



Individual conferences 
held at irregular inter- 
vals after visits by 
supervisor 

II, Demonstration Lessons for Student Teachers 

a. One taught daily by a. One taught daily by a. One taught occasionally 
training supervisor 



training supervisor 
elementary grades 



by supervisor of depart- 
ment 
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b. One taught occasion- b. One taught twice per 
ally by department week by training super- 
supervisor visor in high school 

12. Observations Before Supervised Teaching 

a. Regularly organized a. Few observations made a. A few observations in 
courses with psychology and methods courses 

education classes 

13. Final Grade of Student Teacher 

a. Determined generally a. Determined by training a. Determined by depart- 
by training supervisor supervisor and depart- ment supervisor in both 

ment supervisor in ele- elementary grades and 
mentary grades high school 

b. In doubtful cases, b. Determined by training 
director or department supervisor and subject- 
supervisor may be con- matter department rep- 
suited resentative, in high 

school 

c. In a few doubtful cases 
the director is consulted 
in both elementary cases 
and the high school 



CHAPTER VIII 

CHANGES IN THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF STUDENT TEACHING RECOMMENDED 
BY DIRECTORS OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
AND TRAINING SUPERVISORS 

QUESTIONNAIRES were filled out by twenty-six directors of training 
schools, seventy-six training supervisors in the elementary grades, 
and twenty-six training supervisors in the high school with reference 
to whether changes were desirable in the organization and admin- 
istration of student teaching. Only three directors of training schools, 
seven training supervisors in elementary grades, and four training 
supervisors in high schools saw no reason for a change. Thus we 
find that there was an almost unanimous agreement that the organiza- 
tion and administration of student teaching was not done as those 
most closely connected with its direction would have it done. 

The directors of the training schools suggested 1 19 different 
changes which would be desirable. The training supervisors in the 
elementary grades suggested a list of 141 items; and the training 
supervisors in the high schools suggested a total of 74 changes needed. 
The total list of items is too long to give here; therefore the items 
are grouped under general headings and tables are set up to show the 
recommendations made and those making them. 

Table 40 shows the changes recommended with reference to the 
kind of training school. Practically seventy-five per cent of the 
changes recommended here would require the expenditure of more 
money on the part of the colleges. However, on all points except the 
recommendation for larger and more buildings, each group of per- 
sons most concerned seemed to be well pleased with the present 
equipment of the training school. 

What do those who are most closely associated with the student 
teachers recommend with reference to the prerequisites for student 
teaching? Table 41 shows that the most desirable prerequisite is a 
higher standard of scholarship. Next to this, and in many ways a 
part of it, comes the demand for more professional training. This 
item is especially significant with high school training supervisors. 
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TABLE 40 

Changes Recommended in the Kind of Training School by Directors of Training 
Schools and Training Supervisors 



Changes Recommended 



Number of 

Directors 

of Training 

Schools 

Reporting 



Number of Training Supervisors 
Reporting 

Elementary Grades High School 



Larger and more buildings 9 

More training school facilities 2 

Different type of training school 2 

Different organization of training school 2 

Different training school curriculum ... I 
Training school controlled entirely by 

college I 

More equipment I 

More training supervisors I 

Room teachers o 

More children o 

Better trained and paid training super- 
visors 2 

Fewer children o 

Librarian o 

Training school nearer college o 

Fewer training schools o 

Experimental room o 

Rejection of disciplinary pupils 

Either unselected or highly selected 

pupils o 

Demonstration school and training 

school separated o 

Same contract with public school 

No changes needed 3 

No replies to questions 6 



32 

2 

3 

10 

2 

2 

3 
3 

2 
I 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



2 
I 

5 
14. 



13 
o 
i 

2 

3 

I 
o 
i 






o 









One other item is somewhat significant on account of the fact that 
those in the teacher-training field have advocated it rather exten- 
sively during the last few years. This has reference to the "profes- 
sionalized subject-matter" course. Only one director of a training 
school and four training supervisors recommended a course of this 
nature. This might indicate either that the colleges have organized 
their courses along the professionalized line or that those in the 
training school do not recognize a need for such courses. From the 
small amount of contact the college teachers make with the training 
school, there is little indication that the former has been done. There 
has also been quite a discussion about courses in "observation and 
participation" among teacher-training authorities during the last ten 
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TABLE 41 

Additional Prerequisites for Student Teaching Recommended by Directors of 
Training Schools and Training Supervisors 



Changes Recommended 



Number of 
Directors 

of Training 
Schools 

Reporting 



Number of Training Supervisors 
Reporting 

Elementary Grades High School 



Higher scholastic requirements 12 

More professional work 10 

Different kind of professional work ... 3 
Student teaching in second year of col- 
lege work I 

Observation and participation 2 

Enthusiasm and interest I 

Consent of training supervisor o 

More directed observation I 

Better trained personality I 

More professionalized subject-matter 

courses I 

Thorough physical examination I 

Apprentice teaching o 

Mental test for students o 

Rejection of students not fitted to teach o 
Selection and assignment of student 

teachers in freshman year o 

Assignment of student teachers at least 
one quarter before student teaching 

begins o 

Better planned sequence of courses in 

education and subject matter I 

Student teaching in senior year only ... o 
Lighter load while doing student teach- 
ing o 

More specific preparations o 

No changes needed 2 

No reply to questions i 



38 

10 

i 



I 





12 



2 


3 
I 

2 



9 

ii 

o 





I 
4 



I 




2 



years. It would seem that this has had little effect on those who come 
into closest contact with student teaching. Only two directors of 
training schools and one training supervisor recommended the addi- 
tion of such a course as a prerequisite for student teaching. This 
situation prevails in face of the fact that only two schools now require 
the students to take, this kind of a course before doing student 
teaching. 1 

Practically all the suggested changes in this table could be made 
without any added cost to the college and would require only a 

*Table 8. 
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TABLE 42 

Changes Recommended by Directors of Training Schools and Training Supervisors 
with Reference to the Supervision of Student Teaching 

Number of 

Directors XT , .. _, . . ,, 

r rp Number of Training Supervisors 
ot I raining n 

Schools Reporting 

Changes Recommended Reporting Elementary Grades High School 



More training supervisors 5 

Longer period of student teaching 

Better distribution of student teaching I 

Teach only major or minor subjects ... o 

More observation o 

More careful supervision o 

More unsupervised teaching o 

More responsible teaching 4 

Fewer student teachers per training 

supervisor I 

More organized routine effected through 

college 

Student teaching before third year .... o 

Better organization of student teaching o 
Objective plan for checking student 

teaching o 

More conferences with student teachers o 

Lighter college load for student teachers I 
Better trained supervisors and training 

supervisors 2 

Extend supervision through first year of 

in-service teaching I 

More time devoted to outside reading 

by student teachers I 

More solid and less fantastic work i 

Less time to detailed plans r 

Only seniors to do student teaching ... I 

No changes needed 2 

No replies to questions 5 



4 

II 

i 

o 

2 
O 









6 

22 



I 


O 







definite understanding of the problems and a willingness on the part 
of all teachers and administrators in the college to co-operate in the 
common task of training the best teachers possible. The same may 
be said with reference to all the other changes suggested by this 
group of directors of training schools and training supervisors, except 
those listed in Table 40. 

Table 41 shows there was little agreement about changes needed in 
the supervision of student teaching. There was a slight agreement 
among the training supervisors that more time should be given to stu- 
dent teaching and that a greater part of the time should be given to 
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responsible classroom teaching. One training supervisor in the high 
school recommended more unsupervised teaching of student teachers, 
and two others recommended more carefully supervised teaching. 
Evidently these supervisors might change schools to good advan- 
tage. One of the most outstanding facts about the entire group of 
recommendations made by the directors and training supervisors is 
the recommendation for "more of the same thing." This is well illus- 
trated by the first item in Table 43 and the first item in Table 46. 
This seems to indicate either a lack of vision on the part of those 
reporting or a lack of a thorough understanding of their positions. 
Probably "not satisfied but do not know what to suggest" as reported 
in Table 44 fits the situation in many more cases. 

TABLE 43 

Changes Recommended by Directors of Training Schools and Training Supervisors 
with Reference to Observation 

Number of 

Directors XT , ,._,.. c 

f Tr " * Number of Training Supervisors 

Schools Reporting 

Changes Recommended Reporting Elementary Grades High School 

More observation 15 39 5 

More varied observations o , 4 3 

More co-operation by college faculty in 

conducting observations o I 3 

More specific preparation for observa- 
tion by student teachers o o i 

Student teachers should observe other 
student teachers o o 2 

All observation should be directed o o 2 

More time for observation o o 3 

Better organized observation o .4 3 

Fewer student teachers in daily observa- 
tions I o o 

Pre-teaching to go with observation ... I o o 

Different kind of observation 4 o o 

Observation and apprentice work before 

student teaching I o o 

Special demonstration room for observa- 
tion o 2 o 

Student teachers should not be observed 
by college classes until after at least 
six weeks of teaching o i o 

Too much observation, too little teach- 
ing o i o 

No changes needed 2 2 2 

No replies 2 14 5 
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It was generally recommended by the directors of training schools 
and training supervisors that students be required to do more observa- 
tion. There is no other general agreement in Table 43 from which 
to draw conclusions. The high school training supervisors made a 
wider range of recommendations, but there was little agreement even 
among them on what was needed to better conditions. 

Table 44 shows considerable agreement with reference to changes 
suggested for conferences. More time should be devoted to con- 
ferences, more conferences should be held, and conferences should be 
definitely scheduled. According to the data in this study these are 
all good recommendations. It would seem that these recommenda- 
tions could be put into effect through slightly reorganized training 
school program in co-operation with the schedule committee of the 
college. 

TABLE 44 

Changes Recommended by Directors of Training Schools and Training Supervisors 
with Reference to Conferences with Student Teachers 



Number of 
Directors 
of Training 
Schools 
Changes Recommended Reporting 


Number of Training Supervisors 
Reporting 

Elementary Grades High School 


More time for conferences 


2 

6 
3 

I 










4 
I 

i 
6 
6 


I 3 
14 

13 

5 
I 

I 
I 









8 
24 


4 
9 

12 

5 







2 

I 






2 

4 


More conferences 


Conferences to be definitely scheduled . . 
Conferences to be held immediately after 
lesson 


Group conferences as often as necessary 
Conferences to be held only with train- 
ing supervisor 


More committee work with curriculum 
More preparation of student teachers 
for conferences . . 


Group conferences only with common 
subject matter or child group interests 
Different kind of conference . 


Continuous experimentation 


Not satisfied, but do not know what 
to suggest 


No changes needed 







In one other place the directors of the training schools and the 
training supervisors were in agreement. It is shown in Table 45 
that they agree rather generally that more co-operation is needed 
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between the training school and the college faculty, and that most 
of the lack of co-operation is directly chargeable to the college faculty. 
From the lack of co-operation between the teachers in the college 
and the training school staff shown by data throughout this study, 
it would seem that this accusation is probably correct in a great 
majority of cases. 

TABLE 45 

Changes Recommended by Directors of Training Schools and Training Supervisors 

with Reference to the Relation Between the Training School Staff and Subject- 

Matter Teachers in the College 



Changes Recommended 



Number of 
Directors 

of Training 
Schools 

Reporting 



Number of Training Supervisors 
Reporting 

Elementary Grades High School 



More co-operation 14 

More conferences between the two 

groups I 

A more sympathetic attitude and a 
clearer conception of student teaching 
on the part of professional and aca- 
demic teachers in the college 4 

Supervision of student teaching in the 
high school by subject-matter depart- 
ment in college 3 

Understanding of one another's aims, 
methods, and as far as practical, sub- 
ject-matter content 4 

More observation by professional and 

subject-matter classes o 

Planning of work as a whole by subject- 
matter teacher with student teacher 
and training supervisor o 

Co-operation of subject-matter teacher 
and training supervisor, the former 
being responsible for subject-matter, 
and the latter responsible for methods 
of teaching o 

Help to be given by college teachers to 
student teachers in planning their 
work o 

No changes needed o 

No reply 2 



37 
6 



10 
3 



o 
o 





13 
15 



4 
8 
6 



Table 46 shows the changes recommended by training supervisors 
with reference to their own work. The outstanding recommendation 
was for a lighter working load. Training supervisors generally felt 
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that their load was too heavy for efficient service. This attitude is 
justified by the studies of Garrison 2 and Uhler. 3 But a lighter load 
alone might not relieve the situation much unless other conditions 
were changed. 

TABLE 46 
Recommendations Made by Training Supervisors with Reference to Their Duties 

Number of Training Supervisors 
Reporting 

Changes Recommended Elementary Grades High School 



Lighter work load 


43 


20 


Teaching of more demonstration lessons for student 






teachers 


o 


I 


Visits in homes of pupils by student teachers with the 






training supervisors 





2 


Teaching of methods courses by training supervisors in 






subjects taught by student teachers under their super- 






vision 


2 


I 


Ideal of what should be done to weigh against what is 






being done 


I 


2 


Assistant teachers 





I 


Clearer definition of duties 


2 


O 


Special supervisors for art and music 


I 





Definite case study of pupils, with remedial measures . . 


2 


O 


Better planning: units of work; planning further ahead 


I 





No changes needed 


I 


2 


No reply 


23 


9 



A great many of the other changes could be rather easily made by 
a little definite planning and direction on the part of the director 
of the training school. 

The directors of the training schools were asked to recommend 
changes needed in the organization of their training school staffs. 
Only twelve items were recommended as being needed. These are 
grouped under seven headings as follows : 

More training supervisors 7 

Better trained supervisors and training supervisors 4 

No changes needed , 4 

Lighter work load for training supervisors , 2 

Organization of entire staff under one head, with supervisors for each department 2 

Better paid staff 1 

Immediate direction of training supervisors in the sub-college department by the 

director of the training school f . i 

No answer cj 

^Garrison, op. cit., p. 27. 

3 Uhler, J. M., A Practical Analysis of the Duties of the Critic Teacher, p. 107, 1928. 
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Practically every change recommended here would cost more 
money to put it into effect. A larger and better trained staff would 
seem to meet practically all the needs reported by the directors of the 
training schools who filled out the questionnaire. This would indicate 
that these directors of training schools believe they have their staffs, 
at least, fairly well organized. This might suggest that some are 
"not satisfied but do not know what to suggest." (See Table 44.) 

Another part of the questionnaire called for recommendations from 
the directors of the training schools with reference to changes in their 
own duties. From the list of changes given below it would seem that 
only a little more than half of the directors of the training school 
really selected the training supervisors. This would seem, to be the 
first duty of an administrative official who occupies so important a 
position as the director of the training school. 

Only eleven changes were suggested in their duties as directors 
of the training schools. These items have been grouped under eight 
heads with the number of directors recommending the change follow- 
ing the item. 

Selection of training supervisors 1 1 

Relief from routine and details of school work . 5 

Selection and placement of student teachers 4 

More supervision . . . 2 

No changes needed 2 

Clearer definition of duties i 

Less class work i 

More responsibility in the administration of supervised teaching in high school .... i 

No reply 8 

There is one item that should never appear in a list of changes 
recommended by a director of a training school and that is "Duties 
too uncertain." That seems to be inexcusable in any college. Before 
anyone can render his best service to an institution he must know 
what his duties are. 



CHAPTER IX 

EVALUATION OF PRESENT PRACTICES IN THE ORGANI- 
ZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
STUDENT TEACHING 

SEVENTY-FOUR of the practices revealed by the questionnaire with 
reference to the organization and administration of student teaching 
were arranged under nine different headings and submitted to forty 
experts 1 in the field of teacher training. Each person was asked to 
rate the several statements under each heading either A, B, or C, 
according to whether he thought the statement was a good practice, a 
fair practice, or should not be followed. Each person was also asked 
a series of questions and requested to answer each question either 
yes or no according as he believed each should or should not be fol- 
lowed as a practice in teacher training. 

Replies were received from thirty-one of the forty to whom the 
list was sent. The list of statements to be rated, together with the 
ratings, is given in full below. The thirty-one ratings are considered 
to be as accurate as a larger number might be in the light of the 
work of Charters and Waples 2 in the Commonwealth Study. They 
found the predicted coefficient of correlation between the ratings 
of twenty-five selected individuals and an indefinite number to be 
.949 - 



a This list was composed of directors of training schools, deans of departments of teacher-training 
in universities, and classroom teachers of recognized ability in the field of teacher training. See 
Appendix for the list. 

a Charters, W. W., and Waples, Douglas, The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study, p. 70, 1929. 
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RANKING OF PRACTICES BY SPECIALISTS 



A B C Number 
Number Number Number Not 
of Per of Per of Per Reply- 
Replies Cent Replies Cent Replies Cent lag 


I. Relation of the Director of the Training School to 

I. Director of training school teach- 
es from one to two college 
classes 22 81.5 


Classroom Instruction 

3 " .0 2 7.4 
7 25.9 13 48.0 

13 464 7 25.0 
Other College Positions 

8 26.6 5 16.6 
3 10.3 2 6.9 
10 34.5 14 48-3 

i 3.1 27 93.0 
9 31.0 7 24.0 
13 444 3 10.4 

i 3.6 27 96.4 
9 34.6 17 65.4 
3 10.0 o oo.o 
7 25.9 17 63.0 


4 
4 

3 

I 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

3 

5 
i 

4 


2. Director of training school does 
no teaching 7 25.9 


3. Director of training school 
teaches classes in training school 8 28.6 

II. Relation of the Director of the Training School to 

I. Director of training school also 
head of the department of edu- 
cation 17 55 o 


2. Director of training school on 
equal basis with heads of other 
departments in college 24 82.7 


3. Director of training school works 
under the head of the depart- 
ment of education 5 17 o 


4. Director of training school also 
head of some subject-matter de- 
partment i 3.0 


5. Director of training school head 
of placement bureau for teachers 13 44,8 
6. Director of training school mem- 
ber of placement committee . , , 13 44.4 
7. Director of training school has 
no more connection with the 
placement of teachers than other 
faculty members o oo.o 


III. Employment of Critics or Training Supervisors 

I. Critic teachers recommended by 
college president o oo.o 


2. Critic teachers recommended by 
college president on recommen- 
dation of director of training 
school 27 90.0 


3. Critic teachers recommended by 
college president on recommenda- 
tion of dean or head of education 
department 3 11*1 
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B C 



Number 



Number Number Number Not 

of Per of Per of Per Reply- 

Replies Cent Replies Cent Replies Cent ing 



IV. Director of the Training School and Supervision of Student Teaching 

1. Director of training school does 
direct supervision of student 
teaching through observation 
and conferences with student 

teachers 9 31.0 10 34.5 10 34.5 

2. Director of training school super- 
vises student teaching through 

the critic or supervising teachers 16 59,3 10 37.0 I 7.0 

3. Director of training school super- 
vises student teaching through 
department supervisors and critic 

teachers 12 44.4 13 48.0 2 7.4 

4. Director of training school super- 
vises student teaching through 

department supervisors 4 15.3 14 $3-5 8 30.7 

5. Director of training school super- 
vises practice teaching through 
building principals and depart- 
ment supervisors 3 12.0 II 44.0 II 44.0 

6. Director of training school super- 
vises student teaching through 
city superintendent of schools, 
critic teachers and heads of sub- 
ject-matter department 3 11.5 10 38.0 13 50.0 

7. Director of training school super- 
vises student teaching through 

building principals 2 8.0 9 36.0 14 56.0 

8. Director of training school super- 
vises student teaching through 
subject-matter departments and 

critic teachers $ 18.5 1 1 40.0 II 40.7 

V. Student Teaching 

A. Elementary Grades 

1. Students begin their super- 
vision teaching as tutors to 

one or two pupils 8 26.6 8 26.6 14 46.6 

2. Students begin their super- 
vised teaching with small 

groups of 8, 10, or 15 pupils. . 21 75.0 6 21.4 I 3.6 

3. Students begin their super- 
vised teaching with whole 

5 17.9 16 57.0 7 25.0 
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ABC 



Number 



Number Number Number Not 

of Per of Per of Per Reply- 

Replies Cent Replies Cent Replies Cent ing 



B. High School 

1. Students begin supervised 
teaching with small sections 

of 8, 10, or 15 pupils 24 85.7 3 10.7 I 3.6 

2. Students begin supervised 
teaching with whole sections 

of 20, 30, or 35 pupils 6 214 20 714 2 7.0 

VI. Amount of Student Teaching Done per Day 

A. Elementary Grades 

1. Students teach only one class 
per day during entire super- 
vised teaching period 2 7.0 15 53.6 II 39.3 

2. Students teach only one class 
per day during most of super- 
vised teaching period but teach 
whole room for one day at end 

of supervised teaching period 14 46.6 12 40.0 4 13.3 

3. Students teach two classes per 
day during entire period of 

supervised teaching 6 21.0 18 64.3 4 14.3 

4. Students teach all day during 

supervised teaching period ... 2 7.3 15 55.6 10 37.0 

5. Students teach one-half day 
during entire supervised teach- 
ing period 16 61.5 6 23.0 4 154 

B. High Schools 

1. Students teach one class in 
major subject each day during 

supervised teaching period .. II 37.9 n 37.9 7 24.0 

2. Students teach one class in 
their major or minor subject 
each day during entire super- 
vised teaching period 9 32.0 13 464 6 214 

3. Students teach two or more 
classes in major subject each 
day during entire supervised 

teaching period 4 14.3 18 64.3 6 214 

4. Students teach one class in 
each of major and minor sub- 
jects each day during entire 

supervised teaching period ... 12 444 9 33.3 6 22.0 

5. Students teach full teaching 
load in major and minor sub- 
jects during entire supervised 

teaching period 3 n.o 7 25.9 17 63 
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Number 
Per Per Not 
Yes Cent No Cent Replying 


C. i. Should student teaching be continuous for 
twelve or more weeks' 1 


27 90.0 3 10.0 
3 12.0 22 88.0 


I 
6 


2. Should student teaching be broken into 
different periods of six or nine weeks, be- 
tween which comes regular college work. . . 




A 

Number 
of Per 
Replies Cent 


B C Number 
Number Number Not 
of Per of Per Reply- 
Replies Cent Replies Cent ing 


VII. Persons Supervising Students Doing Supervise 
A. Elementary Grades 
i By critic teacher only . . . 7 29 o 


;d Teaching 

6 25.0 ii 45.8 
13 48.0 4 14.8 
17 654 7 26.9 

3 H-S 5 19-0 
15 55.6 4 14.8 

16 59-3 5 18.5 

6 23.0 13 50.0 
12 46.0 4 154 
IS 577 10 38.5 

5 19.0 6 23.0 
15 54.0 5 20.0 

8 29.6 7 25.9 
4 15.6 20 77.0 


7 
4 
5 

S 
4 

4 

5 

5 
S 

5 
7 

4 
S 


2. By critic teacher and director 
of training school 10 37.0 


3. By critic teacher and building 
principal 2 77 


4. By critic teacher, director of 
training school and depart- 
ment supervisor 18 69 3 


5. By critic teacher and depart- 
ment supervisor 8 29.6 


6. By critic teacher and depart- 
ment supervisor and principal 
of building 6 22 2 


B. High School 
i. By critic teacher only . . . 7 26 9 


2. By critic teacher and director 
of training school . . . 10 385 


3. By critic teacher and high 
school principal I 39 


4. By critic teacher, director of 
training school, and depart- 
ment supervisor 15 57 7 


5. By critic teacher and depart- 
ment supervisor 6 25 o 


6. By critic teacher, director of 
training school, and head of 
subject-matter department or 
someone in department in 
which teaching is done 12 44.4 


7. By high school principal and 
head of subject-matter depart- 
ment in which teaching is be- 
ing done 2 77 
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Per 
Yes Cent 


Per 
No Cent 


No 
Reply 


VIII. Determining the Grade of the Student Teachers 

i. Should the last two weeks' work determine 
the student teacher's grade? 3 n.i 


24. 88 Q 


4 


2. Should the work of the entire teaching period 
be considered in determining the grade of the 
student teacher? .... 28 93 o 


2 66 


I 


3. Should the grade be determined by the critic 
teacher only'' .... . ... 8 29 o 


IQ 70 


4. 


4. Should the grade be determined by the critic 
teacher and the department supervisor? .... 7 31.8 
5. Should the grade be determined by the critic 
teacher and the director of the training school? 13 50.0 
6. Should the grade be determined by the director 
of the training school only^ o oo o 


15 68.0 
13 So.o 
26 100 o 


9 

5 

e 














A B 

Number Number 
of Per of Per 
Replies Cent Replies Cent 


c 

Number 
of Per 
Replies Cent 


Number 
Not 
Reply- 
ing 


IX. Observations 
A. Before Supervised Teaching 

i. Elementary Grades 
a. A few group observations 
by subject-matter teachers 8 29.6 7 25.9 
b. A few group observations 
by teachers of education 
teachers 8 28.6 9 32.0 


12 44.4 

II 1Q 1 


4 

5 


c. Well-organized courses of 
observation by education 
teachers and also by sub- 
ject-matter teachers 19 67.8 3 10 o 


6 214. 


-5 


d. Well-organized courses of 
observation by education 
teachers 14 51.8 12 44 4 


I 37 




e. Individual observations by 
students when they are to 
make them 6 21.5 4 14.3 


18 64. i 


2 


2. High School 
a. A few group observations 
by subject-matter teachers 9 33.3 7 25.9 
b. A few group observations 
by teachers of education 
classes 8 29.6 10 37.0 


II 407 

911 1 


4 


c. Well-organized courses in 
observation by education 
teachers 15 55.6 10 37.0 


2 7.4, 
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ABC 

Number Number Number 

of Per of Per of Per 

Replies Cent Replies Cent Replies Cent 



Number 
Not 

Reply- 
ing 



d. Well-organized course in 
observation by education 
teachers and also by sub- 
ject-matter teachers 20 

<?. No observations by stu- 
dents before they enter 
upon the period of practice 
teaching I 

/. Casual observations by in- 
dividual students at their 
own discretion 2 

B. During Supervised Teaching 

I. Should student teachers ob- 
serve each other teach? A, 
yes; B, no; C, depends on 
the ability of student doing 
teaching; D, makes little dif- 
ference 



76.9 2 7.7 4 154 4 



3.7 2 7.4 24 88.9 4 



74 5 18.5 20 74.0 4 



6 19.6 7 22.6 16 51.6 



Number Number Number 
Reply- Reply- Not 
ing Per ing Per Reply- 
Yes Cent No Cent ing 



2. Should subject-matter teachers teach dem- 
onstration lessons in the high school for 

student teachers? 20 68.3 9 31,7 

3. Should subject-matter teachers teach dem- 
onstration lessons for student teachers in 

the elementary grades? 18 62.0 II 37.9 

4. Should critic teachers or supervisors teach 
demonstration lessons for student teachers 

in the high school 28 93.3 I 6.7 

5. Should critic teachers or supervisors teach 
demonstration lessons for student teachers 

in the elementary grades? 29 96.6 I 34 

6. Should there be directed observation after 
the student teachers have completed the 

period of practice teaching? 23 79.3 6 20.7 
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The data below show several cases of clear agreement in regard 
to practices that should be followed in the organization and admin- 
istration of student teaching. Some of these practices are as follows: 

1. The director of the training school should hold a position equal 
in rank with that of heads of other departments in the college. 

2. The director of the training school should recommend training 
supervisors for employment. 

3. The director of the training school should teach one or two 
college classes. 

4. The director of the training school should supervise student 
teaching through training supervisors. 

5. Students should begin their supervised teaching with small 
groups of 8, io ? or 15 pupils both in the elementary grades and 
in the high school. 

6. Students should teach for one-half day during entire supervised- 
teaching period in the elementary grades and should teach two 
or more classes in their major subjects in the high school. 

7. Student teaching should be continuous for twelve weeks or more. 

8. Student teachers should be supervised by training supervisors, 
by the director of the training school, and by the department 
supervisor. 3 

9. The work of the entire period of teaching should be considered 
in determining the grade of the student teacher. 

10. Well-organized courses in observation should be required of all 
prospective teachers (student). Such courses should be given 
both by teachers in the field of education and by the teachers 
in the subject-matter fields. 

n. There should be directed observation after the student has com- 
pleted the period of supervised teaching. 

12. Subject-matter teachers should teach demonstration lessons both 
in the elementary grades and in the high school. 4 

13. The training supervisor should teach demonstration lessons both 
in the elementary grades and in high school. 

Not only do the ratings show what should be done but they also 
show decidedly some things that should not be done, as -follows: 
I. The director of the training school should not be head of a 
subject-matter department. 

3 This is the only practice where fifty per cent of the raters answered yes and fifty per cent 
answered no. 
*There are two decided schools of thought with reference to this item. See page 96. 
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2. The dean or head of the education department should not recom- 
mend training supervisors for employment. 

3. The director of the training school should not supervise student 
teaching through principal of building only. 

4. The director of the training school should not supervise student 
teaching through city superintendents of schools, training super- 
visors, and heads of subject-matter departments. 

5. Students should not carry full teaching load in major or minor 
subject during entire supervised-teaching period in high school. 

6. Student teaching should not be broken into different periods of 
six to nine weeks with regular college work between the periods. 

7. Students should not be supervised by the training supervisor 
alone while doing supervised teaching in the high school. 

8. Students should not be supervised by the high school principal 
and head of subject-matter department alone while doing 
supervised teaching in the high school 

9. The last two weeks' work should not determine the student 
teacher's grade on his work. 

ro. The grade made by the student teacher should not be deter- 
mined by the training supervisor alone. 

11. The grade made by the student teacher should not be deter- 
mined by the training supervisor and the department supervisor 
alone, 

12. The director of the training school should not determine the 
grade of the student teacher, 5 

13. Students should not be permitted simply to follow their own 
inclination about making observations before doing supervised 
teaching in the high school or the elementary grades. 

14. Students should not be permitted to do supervised teaching 
in the high school without having had supervised observation. 

15. Whether student teachers observe one another depends upon 
the ability of the student doing the teaching. There was an 
agreement of 51.6 per cent of the ratings in regard to this 
practice. 

COMPARISON OF PRACTICES WITH RATINGS AND OTHER OPINION 
The Purpose of the Training School 
The data in Table I show that the practice was to use the training 

5 This is the oaly practice which received an agreement in rating of 100 per cent. 
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school for observation, demonstration, supervised teaching, and ex- 
perimental work. However, fewer than twenty per cent of the col- 
leges engaged in experimental work in the training school. All but 
three of the colleges included in this study had a training school on 
the campus. 

Mead insists that the campus training school should be for observa- 
tion, participation, and a small amount of special types of student 
teaching. About all the experimentation he sanctions in the campus 
school is to determine how well the school is doing its work. He 
says, however, that all institutions doing research work in education 
should have control of an experimental school. 

Armentrout contends that "under certain conditions, the experi- 
mental type of school is very badly needed. Progress in education 
depends upon experimental work which is conducted by competent 
investigation. An experimental school would make it possible to test 
various types of work. . . ," 7 However, he does not favor attaching 
the experimental school to the training school in which practice 
teaching or observation is done. He says that the majority of the 
state teachers colleges have no real need for an experimental school. 

Other writers 8 would have the training school follow the local 
school practices as nearly as possible, yet at the same time do some 
experimental work in curriculum construction. 

Probably the view taken by Mead and Armentrout is the better 
policy under present development in state teachers colleges. 

The Training School Staff 

The rank of the director of the training school is generally recog- 
nized as being at least equal to that of any other member of the 
faculty except the president of the college. 9 This rank is not always 
recognized in practice, but in eighty-one per cent of the cases studied 
this statement was found to be true. From the best information local 
conditions had considerable weight in determining the rank of the 
director. 

The director of the training school recommended or had a voice in 
recommending training supervisors in approximately eighty-five per 
cent of the cases. 10 This is in direct accord with the opinion of those 

6 Mead, op. cit., pp. 554.-5S5, 1930. 
T Armentrout, op. cit., p. 72. 
^Learned, Bagley, et aL, op. cit., pp. 220-221. 

*Mead, op. cit., pp. 571-572 and p. 838. Learned, Bagley, et al. t op. cit., p. 202. Armentrout, 
op. cit., p. 36. 
10 Table 6, page 15. 
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in the teacher-training field, since 82.7 per cent of those ranking the 
statement ranked it "A." 

The training school staff did not seem to function as regular mem- 
bers of the college faculty. They did not as a general rule attend 
faculty meetings or serve on faculty committees. Garrison's 11 recom- 
mendations would make this type of procedure impossible. The 
training school staff, especially the training supervisors, should con- 
stitute an integral working part of all curricular committees and of 
other committees that have to do with the policies of student teaching 
or the organization of professional courses that function in a student's 
teaching. 

Mead 12 states that there is a contribution which can be made by 
the scholarly and efficient training supervisor to the nature of the 
subject matter and theory courses taught in the institution. He fur- 
ther states: "The need is for integration of theory and art (skill, 
practice). The demand is for co-operation to secure this needed 
integration and to secure it in work of the laboratory school. The 
writer is of the opinion that various phases of co-operation will not 
only secure some of the integration but that there is probably no 
other way now possible to get some of the integration into opera- 
tion." 

Mary I. Cole in her study reaches the conclusion that "Every 
member of the faculty, including critic teachers, should participate 
in determining the policies of the institution . . . preferably as mem- 
bers of standing of temporary committees which consider individual 
policies, or by attending group meetings which include the entire 
faculty." 13 

That the lack of co-operation revealed by the data was felt by 
the director of the training school and the training supervisor is 
shown by their recommendations reported in Chapter VI. 

It may be to the advantage of the training supervisor that she 
does not have to attend faculty meetings. McMullen 1 * makes the 
suggestion that she be relieved of this duty so that she may have 
time for more important work. However, it may be suggested that 
it depends upon the nature of the faculty meeting whether the 
training supervisors should attend. If the meetings deal with purely 

'"Garrison, op. cit., pp. 78-80. 
^Mead, op. dt. f pp. 618-619 and p. 625. 
13 Cole, op. cit., pp. 228-229. 

"McMullen, L. B., "The Service Load of Critic Teachers," Yearbook of the Supervisors of Stu- 
dent Teaching, p. 15, 1926. 
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routine matters, she would save valuable time by not attending. 
On the other hand, if the meetings become forums for discussing 
and formulating policies pertaining to teacher-training, her attend- 
ance at them should be very pertinent to .the formulation of such 
policies. 

The principal of the school seems to fill a very minor position in 
the training school organization, compared to the principal's posi- 
tion in the public school system. Table 18 shows that he has prac- 
tically no supervisory authority. Less than half of the schools studied 
had principals for either the elementary grades or the high schools. 
(See Table 5.) 

This is not in accord with the best public school practice as repre- 
sented by authorities in the field. "In the organization and admin- 
istration of a school building, the principal is in control, and the 
changes in organization should not be made by special supervisors 
without his consent and would best be made by his specific order." 1 * 
"No matter how well equipped teachers may be, the principal is under 
obligations to help them to the extent of his powers.' 715 "The high 
school principal is in the best position of any person, except the 
superintendent, to supervise the teaching done by the high school 
teachers." 17 Nutt further states that ". . . training schools must pro- 
vide genuine teaching situations that are similar to those found in 
ordinary public schools. The training school is merely a setting-apart 
of a limited school population and facilities for the purpose of train- 
ing teachers instead of taking the whole public school system for 
that purpose." 18 

"Irrespective of the exact character of the supervisory organiza- 
tion in a particular city, the elementary school principal is generally 
recognized as a supervisory officer. The tendency in the reorganiza- 
tion of school administration is to delegate larger administrative 
and supervisory responsibilities to the principal. . . ." 15> 

Gist also says : "Another important element in supervision is the 
co-ordination of all work, both as to quantity and quality, that all 
may be working with fairly uniform purpose in mind, each knowing 
the limitations of work in preceding grades and the requirement of 

^Cubberley, op. cit., p. 421. 

10 Almack, J. C., and Bursch, J. F., The Administration of Consolidated and Village Schools, 
p. 83. 

17 Nutt, H. W., Current Problems in Supervision of Instruction, p. 66, 1928. 

**Ibid., p. 7- 

**Qtto, J. H., Elementary School Organization and Administration, p. 346, 1934- 
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the advanced grades. This demands the leadership of the principal." 30 
In speaking of the duties of the principal Mead says, "In either a 
co-operative plan or in a campus school the principal should be an 
active worker in teacher preparation. This is surely sound admin- 
istrative policy." 21 He further says in his "Short Venture in Utopia," 
"In each laboratory school there will be a person responsible as the 
head of the school. He should be skilled in teacher-preparing work 
as well as school administration." 22 

Despite these recommendations and suggestions from public school 
practice, the principal of the training school has very little to do with 
the training of teachers in most of the teachers colleges. 

Should College Faculty Members Teach Demonstration Lessons in 
the Training School? 

Whether members of the college faculty should be teaching mem- 
bers of the training school staff, is a question on which opinion is 
divided. Alexander and Bagley believe that members of the college 
faculty who teach subject-matter courses should also teach occasional 
classes in the training school. 28 Their co-worker in teacher training, 
Evenden, is decidedly opposed to this view. 24 The facts are that 
relatively few academic teachers go to the training school for any 
purpose. Those who do are usually teachers of art, music, home 
economics, manual arts, or physical education. This is revealed by 
changes suggested in Chapter VIII. 

One county superintendent says: "Since the teacher is the key to 
the learning process and since the job of teaching is more easily 
learned in the schoolroom than elsewhere, the first recommenda- 
tion in this paper is to require instructors in the normal schools and 
teachers colleges to teach at least one year out of five in the public 
schools." 25 

The Helping or Assistant Teacher to the Training Supervisor 

Only two elementary schools included in this study had helping 
teachers. There were nine in the high schools. In a previous work 

^Gist, op. cit., p. a. 

^Mead, op. cit., p. 576. 

**IbU., p. 839. 

S8 Bagley, Alexander, and Foote, op. cit. t p. 203. 

^Evenden, E. S., "Co-operation of Teachers of Academic Subjects with the Training School." 
Yearbook of the Supervisors of Student Teaching, pp. 3-15, 1925. 

Fisher, W. Edward, "What Should We Teach Prospective Teachers?" The Teachers Journal, 
Indiana State Teachers College, p. 98. Sept., 1931, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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the present writer 26 has recommended that there be one helping teacher 
for each four training supervisors in the training school. Mead in his 
"A Short Venture in Utopia" recommends, "In the campus school, 
where but little student teaching will be done, there will be a staff of 
regular size with one additional teacher for each four staff members." 27 
The purpose of the helping teacher is to relieve the regular training 
supervisor of some of her work so that she will have sufficient time 
for such duties as meeting student teachers for conferences, both 
group and individual, and teaching theory courses as suggested by 
Garrison 28 or teaching children and sharing in the many community 
activities as suggested by Mead. 20 

Student Teaching 

One of the outstanding prerequisites for practice teaching that has 
been recommended by those most closely associated with the field 
of teacher training is a well-organized course in participation. 30 Yet 
Tables 8 and 9 show that so far as the colleges in this study are con- 
cerned, only two required such a course at the time the data were 
gathered. 

The amount and the kind of observation required as a prerequisite 
for student teaching are shown in Chapter V. Of this observation, 
55.5 per cent was in connection with courses in either education or 
psychology, while only 5.5 per cent of the cases required observation 
with subject-matter courses. This practice is directly opposite to 
what is recommended by Alexander in the Louisiana Survey 81 and 
Bagley in Bulletin I4. 32 Alexander says that "It is as much the busi- 
ness of the instructor in the teachers college to use the demonstration 
and practice facilities on the campus as it is for him to use the library." 

Well-organized courses in observation by both the education teach- 
ers and the subject-matter teachers as prerequisites to supervised 
teaching are recommended by those who ranked the statement. Such 
courses were ranked "A" for elementary teachers by 67.9 per cent 
and "A" for high school teachers by 76.9 per cent. In other words, 

28 Henderson, E. L., Unpublished Paper filed in. the Library of Teachers College Administration, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. 

27 Mead, op. cit., p, 91. 

M Garrison, op. cit., p. 91. 

^Mead, op. cit., p.84i. 

30 Learned, Bagley, et al., op. cit., pp. 224-225 and 394. Bagley, Alexander, and Foote, op. cit., 
pp. 191 and 203. Pryor, op. cit. Mead, op. cit*, Chap. VI. 

^Ibid., p. 191. 

**Ibid. f pp. 211-213 and 417, 
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the consensus of professional opinion seems to be that the student 
should be required to do observation in connection with courses in 
education and psychology and subject-matter courses as a prerequi- 
site to student teaching in the elementary grades and in the high 
school. This requirement is not now generally made in the teachers 
colleges. 

Selection of Student Teachers 

The data in Tables n and 12 show who selected and assigned 
student teachers. The practices shown by these tables do not con- 
form to opinion on the subject as expressed by some authorities. 
Mead states: "Student teachers should be given an assignment to 
teach a class only after conference with the supervising teacher 
in charge of the class. It is often necessary to confer with the prin- 
cipal of the school also. 33 On the subject of selection of student 
teachers he says: "Another useful procedure is the personal con- 
ference with the applicant for student-teaching. There are two of 
the staff who should hold such conferences. The first is the director; 
the second is the supervising teacher." Alexander says, "The director 
of the training school is the final authority in any matter with refer- 
ence to the student's work." 34 

The data show that the registrar has more authority in the selec- 
tion of students to do supervised teaching than any other individual; 
though why this should be so is not revealed. This practice has never 
been recommended by any one, so far as the writer knows. In so 
far as the facts could be obtained, the reason seems to be that it is 
an easy way of doing a troublesome thing. Furthermore, the subject- 
matter departments do not co-operate in the selection or assign- 
ment of student teachers to their teaching positions in more than forty- 
two per cent of the cases. 

Time Spent in Supervised Teaching 

"The minimum amount of student teaching required of every 
graduate of a teachers college or normal school shall be ninety hours 
of supervised teaching." 85 

"It is also better administration to have a student concentrate on 
teaching during the practice-teaching term. It is far better to assign 
a student to a half-day to a room than one hour." . . . The practice 

^Mead, op. cit., p. 418. 

^Bagley, Alexander, and Foote, op. cit. f p, 201. 

**Tenth Yearbook, The American Association of Teachers Colleges, 1931, p. 16. 
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of teaching an hour at a time Is particularly Ill-adapted to modern 
elementary school procedure where large units of work or projects 
often break over the divisions among the subjects." 38 

Edna M. Marshall, at the end of her experiment with different 
types of student teaching, reaches this conclusion: 

"Student teaching graded and distributed over a long period of 
time develops greater teaching efficiency than student teaching which 

is concentrated in a short period of time Student teaching 

graded and distributed over a long period of time develops greater 
efficiency than the type whose chief characteristic is directed observa- 
tion. . . . Student teaching of the concentrated type, which utilizes 
many of its periods for actual teaching, develops greater teaching 
efficiency than can be developed by the same number of hours divided 
between directed observation and actual teaching." 87 

"The best length of practice has never been determined. It is 
safe to say, however, that a half-day for twelve weeks, if well pre- 
pared, well planned, and well supervised would be enough for all 
practical purposes." 38 

"In a four-year curriculum we will provide student teaching in 
each subject to be taught by the prospective teacher. For the ele- 
mentary teacher ninety periods represents a real minimum. It is 
the writer's judgment that from 180 to 200 periods of teaching should 
constitute the minimum, which should be distributed in the follow- 
ing manner: 

"In subject of greatest specialty 90 periods. 

"In each other subject, an appropriate portion of no periods, 55 for 
each of two subjects." 39 

In addition to the above opinion, the statement that students should 
teach one-half of each school day during the entire teaching period 
in the elementary grades was ranked "A" by 61.5 per cent of those 
ranking the statement. The statement that students teach two or 
more classes in major subjects each day during the entire supervised- 
teaching period in the high school was ranked "B" by 64.3 per cent 
of those responding. The data also show that 44.4 per cent gave a 
rank of "A" to the statement that students should teach one class 



3fl Bagley, Alexander, aad Foote, op. cit., pp. 198-1:99. 
Learned, Bagley, et at., op. cit., p. 222. 
S7 Marshall, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 
^Bagley, Alexander, and Foote, op. cit., p. 199. 
d, op. cit., p. 859. 
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each day in each major and minor subject during the entire supervised- 
teaching period in the high school. 

Tables 15 and 16 show that practices varied somewhat from those 
recommendations. The majority of the schools required one hour 
of supervised teaching for a period of twelve to twenty-four weeks 
both in the elementary grades and in the high school. They did not, 
however, have half-day teaching, as recommended by some of the 
above authorities, either in the high schools or in the elementary 
grades. Neither did the student teachers, as a general rule, teach 
in more than one school and in more than two grades in the ele- 
mentary grades nor more than two subjects in the high school. As a 
general thing, teaching was done under two training supervisors both 
in the elementary grades and in the high school 

Superintendent Dushane recommends that "Practice teaching 
should be so organized that each student shall have opportunity to 
show his ability to manage and understand the child. He should be 
required to take full charge of the classroom for a considerable period 
of time; meet the parents; become acquainted with measures and 
classify children; become familiar with their home conditions; or- 
ganize their play, their entertainment, and handiwork; learn to make 
the adjustments necessary where a group of teachers are engaged in 
a common activity; become temporarily a part of the building or- 
ganization. 40 

There is a view presented by others in the teacher-training field 
that perhaps too much supervised teaching is being required during 
pre-teaching period. Wheat has made the following suggestions: 
". . . The student in the teachers college must be made intelligent 
about the task of developing intelligence. In such case, he will need 
training in thinking more than in teaching, theory more than routine, 
ideas more than technique, and principles more than method. . . . The 
training school should contribute to the development of the student's 
ideas in two ways. It could give him an opportunity to study the 
progress of pupils, and it could aid him in developing an idea of what 
a good school really is like. ... If the energies of the training school 
were not absorbed by the conduct of practice teaching, it could carry 
on a systematic study of the progress of its pupils. ... By studying 
the progress of pupils in the training school, rather by aiding his 
instructors who are able to carry on the studies more intelligently than 

^Dushane, Donald, "What Should We Teach Prospective Teachers?" The Teachers College Journal, 
Vol. Ill, No. I, p. 95, Sept., 1931. Terre Haute, Ind. 
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he, the student may gradually develop a picture in his mind of how 
children learn. . . . He may gradually form, the idea of how he might 
point the way of learning to immature pupils. . . . To be sure, he 
will miss the practice of methods by studying pupils instead of enjoy- 
ing the practice teaching. But as a potential teacher he will be more 
intelligent about his choice and use of methods if he considers first 
the learning activities of pupils, and then, in light of the appropriate 
learning activities, his methods of practice." 41 

Table 17 shows that only 55.5 per cent of the elementary schools 
and fifty-eight per cent of the high schools studied meet the standards 
set up by the American Association of Teachers Colleges, which 
recommends that at least forty per cent of the teaching in the training 
school should be done by other than the practice teachers. 42 Alex- 
ander recommends that not more than one-half of the teaching be 
done by student teachers. 43 Mead states that not more than fifty 
per cent of the time should be used by student teachers. 44 

Probably the quality of the teaching done should determine the 
amount of student teaching permitted in the training school. After 
all, the children will gain or lose according to the quality of teaching 
rather than the per cent of the time taught by student teachers. 

Supervision of Student Teaching 

If we take Bagley's recommendation that "The supervisory staff 
should include many, if not most, of the members of the so-called 
academic departments," 45 as a criterion, supervision of student teach- 
ing is certainly not being properly done. If we go further and take 
Alexander's recommendation that "Every teacher in the college 
should contribute to the training of the young teacher and to this end 
he should observe that teacher in practice," 48 we find still less likeli- 
hood that the practice will conform to the recommendation. The 
data presented in Chapter IV show that relatively little supervision 
was done by the subject-matter teachers, and in eighty-five per cent 
of these cases it was done by teachers of art, music, home economics, 
or manual training. Here again practice is far from conforming to 
opinion. 

^Wheat, H. G., "Why Practice Teaching?" American Association of Teachers Colleges Quar- 
terly, Vol. I, No. i, Sept., 1931, pp. 1-7. 

^Yearbook, American. Association of Teachers Colleges, p. 16, 1931. 

^Bagley, Alexander, and Poote, op. cit., pp. 191 and 196. 

^Mead, op. cit., p. 419. 

^Learned, Bagley, et al. f op. cit. t p. 202. 

^Bagley, Alexander, and Foote, op. cit*, p. 203. 
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Beginning Supervised Teaching 

A group of from ten to fifteen pupils is usual for beginning stu- 
dents in supervised teaching. Except as quoted above with reference 
to induction into teaching through apprentice work, there seems to 
be no objection to this plan from authorities on the subject. This 
practice seems to be justified by both practice and opinion. 

Lesson Plans 

Tables 16 and 39 show the kind of plans the student teachers were 
required to make before they taught a class. The data do not agree 
in every particular, but in most instances there is close agreement. 
Both tables show that the student was required to make detailed daily 
plan at the beginning of the teaching period, and shift somewhat to 
the outline or large unit plan toward the end of the teaching period. 
This is in accord with Bagley: "Lesson planning may well be graded, 
requiring at the outset daily plans covering small units, and progress- 
ing through definite steps to the plan that covers a relatively large 
unit of subject matter, the teachers of which will occupy several 
recitation periods." 47 Garrison makes a similar recommendation.* 8 

In gathering, selecting, and organizing teaching materials, the 
subject-matter teachers gave the student teachers practically no help, 
if the data in Table 38 represent a fair sample of what was being 
done. The training supervisor and the department supervisor bore 
practically the entire responsibility of this most important duty. This 
practice would seem to deprive the student teacher of professional 
guidance and expert opinion which he should by all means have. 

There was not one case reported by a student teacher of a subject- 
matter teacher's reading his plans before they were used. This fact 
shows that "the training school is not the central department of the " 
institution and the proving ground of every other department.' 748 

McBrien found in his study of practice teaching in sixty class A 
state teachers colleges that twenty-four regarded it as unsatisfactory. 
He reports the reasons for this condition as follows: "The most 
common plaint of those who find fault is that there is a lack of co- 
operation between the supervisors and the history department in the 
college. Another fault found is that the critic teacher knows little 



learned, Bagley, et al., op. cit, r footnote, p. 215. 
^Kjarrison, op. cit., pp. 96-97, 

y, Alexander, and Foote, op. cit., p. 191. 
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or no history or is too heavily burdened with other duties to act 
efficiently." 50 

Conferences during Supervised Teaching 

Mead's statement that ". . . at present supervising teachers do 
not have enough time in conferences with student teachers; in other 
words, the supervision is weak at this point/ 751 seems to be justified 
by the data from this study. 52 Since the average number of student 
teachers assigned to one training supervisor at any one time was 
more than six, 58 there was very little time for individual conferences 
between the training supervisor and the student teacher. 

The group conferences were usually scheduled and the student 
teachers made specific preparation of some kind for them. 84 These 
conferences were held by the training supervisor, the director of the 
training school, and the department supervisor in a vast majority 
of the cases. 

Garrison found that there was practically no co-operation between 
the staif members who held group conferences and the teachers 
observed, whose work was used as the basis for these conferences. 65 
That condition has changed but little if any since his study was 
made (1927). 

If student teachers are to profit by a discussion of what they have 
done while teaching, there should be a closer co-operation between 
the training supervisor and those who direct observations, and also 
more time given to the training for individual and group conferences 
with the student teachers. The work now seems to be unorganized in 
the main and sorely in need of revision. 

The Student 3 s Final Grade on Supervised Teaching 

Practices did not agree with expert opinion as to how a student 
teacher's final grade should be determined. In practically fifty per 
cent of the cases in this study the training supervisor determined 
the final grade. 66 Seventy per cent of those who rated this practice 
said that the practice was not justified. Sixty-eight per cent said 

80 McBrien, Depew, The Status of Historical Instruction in Teacher Training Institutions. Bul- 
letin, The Arkansas State Teachers College, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, p. 8, Jan., 1931. 
^Mead, op. cit., p. 315. 
8a See page 59- 
s See Table 13. 
w See Table 31. 
B8 Garrison, op. cit,, pp. 88-89. 
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that the grade should not be determined by the training supervisor 
and the department supervisor. The division was fifty per cent 
yes and fifty per cent no on whether or not the grade should be 
determined by the training supervisor and the director of the training 
school. 

Armentrout says, "The ratings of student teachers will be more 
reliable if based upon several independent judgments, rather than 
upon the judgment of one critic teacher." 57 Mead seems to imply 
that if the work of the student teacher were properly organized and 
supervised he could rate himself rather accurately. What he lacked 
in this respect the supervising teacher could supply. 58 

Bagley would have all those who compose the "training school 
cabinet" carefully evaluate the student's work. 59 He more recently 
stated that the final grade of the student teacher should be made up of 
a composite opinion. The opinion of the training supervisor should 
count one-half and the opinion of all other supervisors count for the 
other half. 60 

Rating cards are being used by a few of the training schools to 
determine the final grade of the student teacher. But by no means 
all the schools are using these. Only eight schools reported their 
use in the questionnaire. 

Should the work of the entire teaching period be considered in 
determining the grade of the student teacher? Of those rating this 
question 93.3 per cent said yes. That is a very high agreement. 
Is that as it should be? Do we evaluate other things in that manner? 
Will the student teacher's success when he is employed as a regular 
teacher be measured by the number of errors he made as a student 
teacher at the beginning, or through the first three-fourths of the 
course, or by the actual kind of teaching he is able to do when he 
goes into the classroom at the end of his student-teaching period? 

If learning is growth, should teacher-training institutions be inter- 
ested more in the process or in the rate or in several steps in the 
development than they are in the end-product? Are the training-school 
supervisors interested in correct habit formation? If so, when is a 
habit formed? Is a thing done once a habit? "Any non-instinctive 
act is a habit as soon as it has been performed once." 81 Should the 

5T Armentrout, op. cit., p. 181. 

58 Mead, op. cit., pp, 864-865 and 181. 

"^Learned, Bagley, et a,L, op. cit., p. 217. 

M Bagley, W. C., Education 429, Class Notes, April, 1928. Teachers College, Columbia University. 

^Trow, William C., Educational Psychology, p. 406. 
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last two weeks' work determine the student teacher's grade? Expert 
opinion says no. However, the psychology of habit formation would 
seem to indicate that the answer should be yes. 

Recommendations of Students for Positions 

It seems inconsistent with the purpose of professional schools for 
teacher-training institutions to graduate students and thus say that 
they have met the requirements to teach and then not recommend 
them for positions. Especially is this true where graduation carries 
with it certification to teach. Yet 43.4 per cent of the colleges in 
this study said they would not recommend their students for posi- 
tions if they made only the lowest passing grade on their course in 
supervised teaching in the elementary grades, and 96.8 per cent said 
the same thing for those who taught in the high school. It would 
seem that the college was right which reported that no one was 
passed unless he could be recommended for a position as a teacher. 
That seems to be the professional attitude. 



CHAPTER X 

CHANGES MADE IN THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF STUDENT TEACHING SINCE 1929 

IN MARCH, 1934, copies of the original questionnaire for directors 
of training schools were sent to those who had responded before. 
They were asked to Indicate any changes that had been made by 
their institutions in the organization and administration of student 
teaching since they had filled out the original questionnaire. Twenty- 
three of the thirty-seven directors returned the questionnaires. Of 
these, thirteen filled out the questionnaire in detail, four responded 
only on matters in which changes had been made, and six returned 
the questionnaire with a letter attached explaining changes or stating 
that no changes had been made. 

When these answers were checked against the data obtained from 
the original questionnaire, it was found that twelve of the institu- 
tions had made no changes in the organization and administration of 
student teaching since the original study was made. Eleven of the 
institutions had made a total of thirty-two changes, varying from 
one to eight changes per college. Only two of the colleges made the 
same changes and that in only one item. Therefore the original 
data stand practically as they were. A complete list of changes made 
by the institutions are given under the proper headings below. 

The Training School 

1. Expanded training school facilities to include elementary and 
junior high school oif campus. 

2. All county schools abandoned as training schools except one 
consolidated elementary school. 

3. Student teaching changed from rural high school to city high 
school. 

4. Rural cadet schools abolished and all student teaching done in 
city schools. 

The above changes might indicate that student teaching is being 
brought closer to the college, as three of the four changes were in 
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this direction. The fourth change simply expanded the training 
school into the city system. 

The Training School Staff 

1. One director of the training school who was also principal of 
the building has been moved into the office of dean without 
giving up the position of director. 

2. One college has set up in place of the director of the training 
school a committee composed of the dean of women, the regis- 
trar, and a committee of training supervisors from the campus 
training school which performs all the duties of a director. 

3. Two colleges that had no supervisors have employed super- 
visors. 

4. One college dropped one training supervisor in the high school 
and placed her duties upon another training supervisor, who 
was thereby given two subjects to supervise where she pre- 
viously had only one. The college is removing the subject, which 
she supervised, from the college curriculum as a major subject. 
This change will take effect in one more year. 

5. In a college in which the president had previously been the 
person who recommended the election of training supervisors, 
a committee has been set up composed of the director of the 
training school, the head of special work in the high school, 
and training supervisors in the departments concerned. 

6. The president of one college who previously recommended the 
employment of training supervisors is now assisted by the dean 
of the college. 

The tendency here seems to be away from centralization and toward 
the committee. 

Selection of Student Teachers 

i. In the selection of student teachers one college changed from 
the director of the training school to the director and the dean 
of the college for student teachers in the elementary grades; the 
high school was not changed. 

Prerequisites for Student Teaching 

i. One college added a nine-week course in observation and par- 
ticipation as a prerequisite to student teaching. This makes 
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three colleges considered in this study that require such a course 
before student teaching. 

Student Teaching 

There were more changes made with regard to student teaching 
than any other thing. Nine changes were reported, as follows: 

1. Student teaching was changed from six quarter hours to six 
semester hours. 

2. Credit for student teaching was changed from six quarter hours 
to six semester hours. 

3. Length of time was changed from two quarters to two semesters 
without changing the number of credits. 

4. Student teaching was changed from one subject in one grade in 
the high school to two subjects in four grades in the high school. 

5. Student teaching was changed from one hour per day to two 
hours per day in the elementary grades. 

6. Student teaching was changed from one quarter to one semester. 

7. Students who were formally required to teach two major sub- 
jects in the high school may now teach only one, provided the 
second major training supervisor would have more than eight 
student teachers at one time. Approximately twenty per cent 
of the high school student teachers teach only one subject under 
this regulation. 

8. One year of supervised in-service teaching has been worked out 
by one college through the co-operation of the State Supervisor 
of Rural Education and the college staff. 

9. One college has added the requirement that all student teachers 
must make a "C" to get credit for their work in student teaching. 

According to the best opinion on student teaching, only one of the 
above changes, No. 7, can be considered a backward step in teacher 
training. 

Observations 

1. One college is now requiring four observations with each 
methods course and two observations with each subject-matter 
course in the college. These observations are from thirty to 
fifty minutes in length. 

2. One college has changed all observations and methods courses 
from one quarter to one semester in length, without changing 
the number of credits. 
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Conferences 

1. One director of the training school has given up individual con- 
ferences with student teachers. 

2. In one college the subject-matter teachers now hold conferences 
with student teachers with regard to their work although they 
previously did not do so. 

Number of Student Teachers Assigned to One Training Supervisor 

i. One college has made the following changes in the number of 
student teachers assigned to one training supervisor at a given 
time: 

Minimum of i to 4 in elementary grades and o to i in high 

school. 
Average of 3 to 6 in elementary grades and 2 to 5 in high 

school. 
Maximum of 6 to 8 in elementary grades and 4 to 7 in the 

high school. 



CHAPTER XI 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

ONE of the purposes of this study is to offer suggestions that may 
be of value to the administrative officers in state teachers colleges in 
the organization and administration of student teaching. Those 
recommendations will be made in this chapter. In offering such 
suggestions, it is recognized that no one type of organization can fit 
all cases perfectly. Local faculty personnel and financial condi- 
tions make certain modifications either advisable or necessary. These 
have always to be taken into consideration; but the following prac- 
tices, with a few exceptions which will be noted, seem to be the ones 
generally recognized as being most desirable where conditions will 
permit their operation. Due consideration will- be shown all the 
practices that are used by the majority of colleges, yet the fact that 
a given practice is followed by the majority of state teachers colleges 
is no valid evidence that it is the best practice. Each suggestion 
which is here offered, therefore, is based upon present practice or 
authoritative opinion to justify its merits as a vital factor In a teacher- 
training program. 

Opinion may differ regarding the merit of each item presented, but 
so also does opinion differ regarding many other items in a teacher- 
training program. The data and the professional opinion presented 
above seem to indicate rather conclusively that the teacher-training 
program in our state teachers colleges needs to be reorganized in 
many of its details connected with the organization and administra- 
tion of student teaching. It is with the hope that some of this reor- 
ganization may be made and more of the better practices instituted 
in our teacher-training program that the following suggestions are 
offered. 

I. THE TRAINING SCHOOL 

i. Each state teachers college should have a training school 
on the campus composed of all the levels of advancement of pupils 
for which it trains teachers. There should also be affiliated schools 
to provide any additional facilities needed for student teaching. 

no 
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2. The campus school should be under complete control of the 
college. The affiliated schools should be bound by a written con- 
tract stating specifically the rights and duties of the college toward 
them as training schools for student teachers. Such schools should 
represent as nearly as possible the teaching situations to be found in 
the public schools of the state. However, at least parts of the campus 
schools should be so organized and equipped as to represent the 
best practices known to the teaching profession, in order that the 
student teachers may become familiar with these practices and 
carry them out to the people as the ideal toward which to strive in 
the education of the children. 

3. The campus schools should be used for observation, demonstra- 
tion, and as much student teaching as the size of the schools will 
permit after the other functions have been properly cared for. A 
part of the schools should be set aside for demonstration teaching 
only. This would make it possible to work out a schedule for college 
classes and individual students to do regular and systematic observa- 
tion. 

4. The groups of children in the training school should not be less 
than thirty nor more than forty. These groups should not be highly 
selected, but should be such groups as are found in the public schools. 

5. Certain groups of children might be set apart from time to time 
as experimental groups. When they are so designated they should 
be so treated and all other activities should be withdrawn. A 
few highly selected student teachers might be permitted to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the work in these experimental groups, 
because our schools need a few well-trained teachers who can do 
this type of work. The teacher-training institutions should recog- 
nize the fact that but few teachers can qualify to do experimental 
work with children, and should set up their programs accordingly. 

II. THE TRAINING SCHOOL STAFF 

I. At the head of the staff of every training school should be a 
director. What his title may be does not matter, but his personality, 
academic scholarship, and professional training should equal that 
of any other member of the college faculty. Especially should he be 
trained along the line of his many duties. 1 Whatever his position in 

*O'Rear, M. A., "An Analysis of the Duties of the pirector of Teacher Training." A Term Paper, 
Education 22 iM and 2a8M. G. Filed in the Office of Teachers College Administration, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1927. 
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the college faculty he should be clothed with sufficient authority to 
make the training school the center of the teacher-training program, 
and to co-ordinate all the agencies in the college which are respon- 
sible for the success of the student teacher to the end that: 

a. He shall have general supervision over and final authority in 
all matters pertaining to student teaching. 

b. He shall recommend for employment the training supervisors, 
principals, helping teachers, and all other persons whose work 
is exclusively in the training school. 

c. He shall be closely associated with the placement bureau. This 
would keep him in touch with the demand for teachers, and 
also keep him acquainted with administrative and supervisory 
personnel of the public schools of the state. 

d. Whatever follow-up work the college may do should be under 
his supervision. The training supervisors and such of the col- 
lege instructors as may be designated by the different subject- 
matter departments should work with him in this connection. 

e. The director of the training school should not be exclusively an 
administrative officer. He should do some teaching, but in small 
teachers colleges his teaching load should not be more than 
one-half of that carried by other college teachers, and in the 
larger teachers colleges his teaching load should not be more 
than one-third of the load of other teachers. In his administra- 
tive work he should be relieved of minute details by a secretary. 

2. For each training-school unit there should be a principal. That 
is, if the training school is set up in separate buildings for the ele- 
mentary grades and the high school, there should be a principal for 
each unit. If there is more than one building for each unit separated 
by any considerable distance, or of twenty or more teachers, there 
should be a principal for each building. If, however, the training 
school is as small as many are and one of the training supervisors is 
used as the principal, the training supervisor should be relieved of at 
least one-half of the regular teaching duties usually assigned to the 
training supervisor. 

The principal should be one of the best trained members of the 
training school staff. He should be trained both as an administrator 
and a supervisor. His duties should be those of a well-trained super- 
vising principal, and he should be a dynamic force in the teacher- 
training program. 
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3. For each group of from thirty to forty children in the elementary 
grades there should be a training supervisor. In the high school, 
there should be a training supervisor for each four teaching groups 
of pupils. 

4. In the elementary grades there should be a "helping teacher" 
for each four training supervisors. Her duties should be those of a 
well-trained and experienced classroom teacher who has charge of 
the children in four different rooms each day for from one hour to 
one and one-half hours, thereby relieving the training supervisors for 
supervisory work with student teachers. 

The training supervisor's work has been universally too heavy for 
efficiency. The helping teacher would relieve the load and give the 
training supervisor time to assist the student teachers in many ways 
which would improve their efficiency as teachers, and thereby make 
the student teachers' work in the training school much more profitable 
to them. 

The increased expense for the extra room teacher could be met 
partly by the elimination of the department supervisors that are 
found in many teachers colleges. The work of the department super- 
visor could be more effectively done by the principal and the train- 
ing supervisor if they were given more time to do it. They are 
more closely associated with the children and are therefore more 
thoroughly acquainted with the teaching problems that the student 
teachers have to meet. 

5. The training school should have for members of the staff all 
those college teachers who teach methods courses either in ele- 
mentary subjects or in high school subjects. Whether they should 
teach the children would depend upon their qualifications. If they 
can handle a group of children in an expert way, they should do 
so. But whether they actually teach in the training school or not, 
they should be a part of the supervisory staff of the training school. 
This plan would more nearly insure a well co-ordinated program of 
teacher training than is now in use in most of our teachers colleges. 
The teachers of special methods courses for high school subjects 
need especially to be held responsible for the participation in super- 
vising student teaching. 

The methods courses in the high school subjects should not be 
taught by the education department in the college, but by the mem- 
bers of the subject-matter departments themselves. This practice 
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should also be followed for the elementary school subjects above 
the primary grades. 

6. The members of the training-school staff should be recom- 
mended for employment by the director of the training school. 

7. The members of the training school staff should be full mem- 
bers of the college faculty and participate in all the duties and 
privileges of the college faculty. There should be no distinctions 
made in qualifications, rank, or pay merely because one group of 
faculty members does supervisory duties in the training school while 
the other group teaches classes of students in the college buildings 
set aside for adults only. Although the duties of the two groups are 
somewhat different, they are both essential to the adequate training 
of teachers. The duties of one >group are as professional as those 
of the other. 

III. STUDENT TEACHING 

1. Whether or not the teachers college sets up a higher standard 
than high school graduation for entrance, there should be a scholarship 
and professional standard made prerequisite to a course in student 
teaching. The standard scholastic record of "C" as now used by 
many of the teachers colleges should be prerequisite to a course in 
student teaching in the elementary grades; and an average of "B" 
in the student's major and minor subjects should be prerequisite 
to teaching those subjects in the high school. No student should be 
permitted to go into the training school to teach who does not have 
a good working knowledge of educational psychology, accompanied 
by a well-directed series of observations in the grades in which the 
student expects to teach, and also in the first grade. These observa- 
tions should be especially directed toward the process of learning. A 
well-organized course in integrated observation and participation 
should be prerequisite to selection for student teaching. This course 
should extend through as many as three grades in the elementary 
school and include at least two subjects in the high school. 

A student should not do his final student teaching before his 
senior year . If, however, his student teaching is divided into two 
periods as a preliminary and a final period, the preliminary period 
might come as some other level of his training. 

2. The selection of student teachers who have met all prerequisites 
for student teaching should be made by a committee composed of 
the director of the training school and heads of the subject-matter 
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department concerned in the high school and the grammar grades, 
and the director and teachers of primary education for those who 
are to teach in the primary grades. 

3. After the students have been selected to do student teaching 
the training supervisors and the principal should be consulted before 
any student is assigned to a specific teaching position. The needs 
of the pupils and the special abilities, interests, needs, and choice of 
the student teacher should be considered in making all assignments. 

4. The training supervisor or the principal should have the right 
to request a change of teaching position for any student teacher who 
is so placed that his work might be detrimental to the best interests 
of the children. Since instruction of children is the only object of 
teaching, no student teacher should be permitted to continue his 
work if by doing so the children would suffer. 

5. The American Association of Teachers Colleges stipulates a 
maximum of eighteen student teachers who may be assigned to one 
training supervisor during one year. That number is too high for 
the best interests of the children in the training school and for the 
best supervisory program for the student teachers. 

The organization of the curriculum in the elementary grades into 
large units of work makes it next to impossible for more than four 
persons to teach a group of children during any one day* As con- 
secutive teaching is necessary in order that the student teacher may 
see the progress of the children under his direction, it becomes neces- 
sary that the number of student teachers assigned to one group of 
children be limited to a number smaller than that now required by 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges. It is here sug- 
gested that not more than four student teachers be assigned to any 
training supervisor at one time in the elementary grades. 

As the high schools are usually run on the semester basis and 
the number of classes assigned to one supervisor is from four to six, 
one training supervisor cannot direct more than four student teachers 
at one time without violating the regulation of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges with reference to the proportion of time 
devoted to student teaching. This would limit the number of student 
teachers assigned to the training supervisor in the high school to not 
more than four at any one time. However, if the training super- 
visor is to do demonstration teaching, only three students may be 
adequately cared for by one training supervisor at one time in the 
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high school, and even then the student teacher could not be required 
to carry a normal teaching load for any considerable length of time 
during the student-teaching period. 

6. Probably there should be no set rule regarding the size of the 
group a student teacher should first teach. That would depend upon 
the ability of the student and the amount of integrated observation 
and participation previously done. However, a small group of ten 
to fifteen children would give the student teacher an opportunity to 
begin his work with a greater probability of success than would a 
larger group. As the present trend of instruction is individual, the 
small group enables the student teacher to give individual instruc- 
tion from the beginning and at the same time have sufficient time to 
make all the routine matters of the classroom habitual. The public 
school situation demands that the teacher handle large groups of 
children; therefore, the student teacher must learn to handle such 
groups during his student-teaching period. His work should not 
be confined exclusively to small groups of children, as much of 
it now is, but should progress beyond that stage to the instruction 
of thirty to forty children in one classroom during a large part of 
his student-teaching period. 

7. Student teachers should not do more than sixty per cent of 
the teaching of any group of children as a general rule. However, 
there is no good reason why the best student teachers should not do 
as excellent teaching as the average teacher in the ordinary class- 
room. No one knows just how much a child either loses or benefits 
by student teaching. Every child should have the advantages of a 
well-trained, experienced teacher. But the fact still remains that 
those children who attend schools in small communities, such as 
that in which most teachers colleges are located, do not often have 
such advantages. Therefore, the advantages accruing to children 
from attending a well-organized training school might easily out- 
weigh any disadvantages of being taught almost exclusively by 
student teachers. 

The amount of teaching done by student teachers is not so impor- 
tant to the child as the number of student teachers who teach him 
during one day. The emotional adjustments which a child has to 
make during a single day when he has a different teacher every twenty 
or thirty minutes make too heavy a burden for a young child. The 
effort which the student teachers put forth to get the child interested 
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in what is being taught him keeps him overstimulated. He has no 
time to relax; he is in high gear all day. It is generally believed that 
this condition is not good for children. 

8. The amount of student teaching required should depend upon 
the ability of the student. Every student teacher should be required 
to teach until the training supervisor, the principal, and the subject- 
matter teacher who supervises him can be reasonably assured that 
he is able to go into a classroom and do a successful day's teaching. 
This provision would prohibit some from entering the teaching pro- 
fession, but there are too many legally qualified teachers in the 
United States anyway. 2 Probably the minimum of ninety hours of 
student teaching required by the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges is not too much. But it should not be both minimum and 
maximum for all student teachers. 

Whatever the length of time required of any student teacher, his 
preparation should not be considered adequate until he has carried 
a period of full responsibility for a grade or a large group of chil- 
dren sufficiently long to satisfy those responsible for his supervision 
that he is a reasonably well-trained classroom teacher. No amount 
of teaching of only one period or one subject per day should satisfy 
this requirement. 

9. The type of supervision that a student teacher receives, the 
criticisms, the conferences, and the general contact with the train- 
ing supervisors, the principals, and the director of the training school, 
will determine his attitude toward the whole problem of supervi- 
sion and supervisors, and very materially influence his future con- 
duct toward both. Therefore it is very necessary that the student 
teacher establish the proper attitude from the beginning. To this 
end there should be a supervisory staff composed of the director of 
the training school, the elementary school principal or the high school 
principal, heads of the subject-matter departments, or persons desig- 
nated by them from the departments, the training supervisors, and 
the department supervisor if there are department supervisors. It 
should be the duty of this supervisory staff to determine all policies 
of methods of supervision of student teaching. 

All supervision in the training school should center around the 
activities of the children. The student teacher should be kept con- 
stantly aware that his teaching is done exclusively for the children. 

3 PIttinger, L. A., "Raising the Certificatioa Requirements." Tenth Yearbook, The American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, p. 119, 1931. 
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He should be required to give reasons for his procedure or proposed 
procedure in the light of its effect or probable effect upon child 
behavior. He should not be required to change or modify his class- 
room procedure or technique of teaching until he has been given a 
specific reason for so doing in the light of its effect upon the attitudes 
or the learning of the children. Any other activities of the student 
teacher should be judged in the light of their effect upon the school 
as a whole or upon the community in which he is teaching or may 
teach. 

The subject-matter teachers in the college should bear a large part 
of the responsibility for supervising the teaching of their respective 
subjects both in the grammar grades and in the high schools. The 
amount of subject matter that the student knows and his method 
of teaching it are their responsibility and they should accept that 
responsibility squarely and as a challenging opportunity to make 
definite and vital contributions to the teacher-training program of 
which they are a part. 

10. Student teachers should be required to work out well-organized 
plans for teaching their specific groups of children. Whether these 
plans are based upon the large unit of work or are for one day only, 
whether they are simply outlined or detailed minutely, should depend 
upon the nature of the subject matter and the need of the par- 
ticular student teacher. But whatever the plan, it should set up its 
aims in terms of specific, desirable responses expected as final out- 
comes from its use. The plan should be based upon the individual as 
the center of activity, whether it is for use in the kindergarten or 
in the high school. 

11. The student teacher's final grade should be a composite opinion 
of the training supervisor and all others who come into direct con- 
tact with the student teacher's work. In order to make the rating as 
objective as possible, some kind of simple objective score card should 
be used as a part of the rating in arriving at the final grade. 

Probably the last two weeks of a student teacher's work should 
have more than a proportional share in determining the student's 
final mark for the course. If a student teacher is able to do a credita- 
ble piece of teaching by the close of his student-teaching period, 
there seems to be no good reason why his final mark should not reveal 
that fact. His earlier mistakes have been overcome, and if they do 
not affect his work at the end of his student-teaching period, there is 
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a good chance that they will not affect his teaching after he enters 
the public school as a bona fide teacher. 

IV. OBSERVATIONS AND CONFERENCES 

r. Classes in the college in educational psychology and educational 
theory should observe in the training school Such observations 
should be especially prepared for and followed by conferences. These 
conferences should especially center around the behavior of the child 
and the learning processes. 

The observation done by student teachers should be closely in- 
tegrated with this teaching. Observation, except for ideas and ideals 
of conduct, is probably useless unless it is closely connected with and 
soon followed by some effort on the part of the observer to put Into 
practice the desirable procedures that have been observed. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, that the student teacher be given the oppor- 
tunity to attempt to put into immediate practice those desirable pro- 
cedures which he has observed the expert teacher use. 

The training supervisor, or anyone else who teaches a lesson for 
a student teacher, should be certain that the observer is thoroughly 
familiar with the plan of the lesson before it is taught. Therefore, 
the student teachers should help make the plan or it should be ex- 
plained in detail to them in advance of the observation. This type 
of procedure would provide a means by which a student teacher 
might learn to distinguish expert teaching from that of the novice. 
Exceptions might be made when the observer was to be tested on his 
ability to discern the plan of a demonstration teacher. 

The above procedure would mean a conference to plan a unit of 
work in detail; observation of the teaching of the lesson by the train- 
ing supervisor; a conference to analyze what was accomplished; and 
planning for remedial work if needed. This would be followed by 
the student teacher's planning and teaching a unit of work in a similar 
manner. 

In order to guarantee the proper amount of time for the neces- 
sary conferences with the student teachers, they should be definitely 
scheduled as a part of the teacher-training program. The result of 
the conference should be a stronger teacher as well as a better teacher. 
Therefore, the conference period should not be spent in faultfinding, 
but in planning for future activity in the light of past results. A 
quotation here is pertinent: "In conferences, the entire movement 
should be forward looking. The analysis of a lesson is of value only 
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as it affects future teaching situation. The entire effects of mis- 
takes in the lesson should not, in general, be dwelt upon. The time 
might better be spent upon a constructive plan for future lessons. 
The teacher who finds her lessons torn to pieces, and who is left 
without substitute procedures, unless she possesses remarkable re- 
sourcefulness, is discouraged and resentful. 5 ' 3 

2. Student teachers should feel free to call upon the subject-matter 
teachers for help in selecting and organizing teaching materials when- 
ever such help is needed. To this end the courses in materials and 
methods should accompany student teaching. This has been found 
to b'e a better practice than to have such courses precede student 
teaching. 4 This procedure also guarantees to the student teacher 
what should be the greatest source of inspiration and expert opinion 
in the entire teacher-training institution and at a time when it may be 
most opportunely used. 

3. Any member of the college faculty whose qualifications would 
justify his doing so, should be permitted to teach a class in the train- 
ing school for demonstration purposes or for experimental purposes. 
Probably every teacher employed in a state teachers college to teach 
methods and materials should be adequately qualified to teach a 
course in his subject in the training school and should be called upon 
to do so at rather frequent intervals of time. While this recommenda- 
tion is a debatable question and one group of experts disagrees with 
it, there is another group who agrees with the recommendation and 
it is in light of the opinion of this latter group that this recommenda- 
tion is made. 

4. No number of observations and conferences should be per- 
mitted to take the place of actual classroom teaching by the student 
teacher. It has been rather conclusively shown through experimenta- 
tion that observation cannot take the place of teaching. 8 

V. RECOMMENDING STUDENT TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS 
I. No student should be graduated from a teacher's course in a 
state teachers college whom the college will not recommend for a 
position as a teacher. For a state teachers college to graduate from 
its teacher-training curricula students whom it will not recommend 
as teachers is neither fair to the students nor to the public schools 
of the state, to say nothing of the taxpayers. 

3 Anderson, C. J., Barr, A. X., and Bush, Mabel G., risiting the Teacher at Work, p. 43, 1925. 
*Briak, op. cit. f pp, 21-27. a Marshall, op, cit., pp. 71-74,. 
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The following is an alphabetical list of educators to whom was sent a list of the 
conditions and procedures which were found to obtain in state teachers colleges with 
reference to the organization and administration of student teaching: 



Alexander, Thomas 
Alexander, W. W. 

Armentrout, W. D. 
Bagley, W. C. 
Charters, W. W. 
Collier, C. B. 
Ellis, W. D. 
Dearborn, Ned H. 
Ellsworth, Frank 
Evenden, E. S. 
Fankhauser, Pearle 
Fisk, Allen 
Fitch, Harry M. 
Fitzsimmons, Mrs. J. 
Flowers, John G. 
Foote, Leon R. 
Ford, W. S. 
Garrison, N. L. 
Gray, William S. 
Haskler, J. M. 
Heer, A. L. 
Judd, Charles H. 
Lull, Herbert G. 
Mead, A. R. 
Morton, W. H. 

Mosher, E. R. 
Mossman, Lois C. 
Myers, Alonzo F. 
O'Rear, M. A. 
Payne, Ira C. 
Pryor, H. C. 
Ramsey, E. E. 
Savage, F. E. 
Sharp, L. A. 
Simpkins, R. R. 
Suhrie, A. L. 



Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
East Tennessee State Teachers College, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 

Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. New York, N. Y. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
State Normal School, Florence, Ala. 
Richmond Normal School, Richmond, Va. 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Concord State Normal, Athens, Va. 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, III. 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
E. Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. 
State Teachers College, Billings, Mont. 
University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Michigan State Normal, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
Northeast State Teachers College, Tahlequah, Okla. 
Kent State College, Kent, Ohio. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Teachers College High School, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 
State Teachers College, Springfield, Mo. 
Tempe State Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona. 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan. 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 
West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Tex. 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Tex. 
Western Illinois Teachers College, Dekalb, 111. 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 
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Van Patter, Vernoa State Teachers College, Superior, Wis. 

Waples, Douglas University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

White, J. P. Radford State Teachers College, East Radford, Va. 

Wilson, John J. Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, 

Tex. 
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